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GREAT many Americans, and many of our friends and 
friendly critics abroad, are deeply worried today over 
the state of United States foreign policy. Even if some 
ay SS of these policies, such as Nato, have worked fairly well 
until now, are they going to be adequate in the next few years? 
How much is left of the Eisenhower Doctrine, with the seizure of 
power in Iraq and the seemingly unending struggle in Lebanon? 
Will General de Gaulle’s future moves strengthen both France 
and the Nato alliance? Or will he move to enhance the prestige of 
France at the expense of both Nato and the movement for 

_ European integration? In Indonesia and Laos, will the Communist 
bloc achieve power, in whole or in part, by peaceful and parlia- 
mentary means? Is the back door of America—the republics of 
Latin America—secure? Are they being attracted into the Soviet 
economic orbit or are they going to play in with the Soviet centre 
of attraction in order to bait Uncle Sam? Is the strategic situation 
changing so radically that America will have to scale down its 


present commitments to come to the defence of countries © 


threatened by Soviet and Chinese Communist power? 


the implications of each of them here. What I am going to try to 

do is to point to some of the assumptions on which United States 

policy has rested during the past ten or thirteen years and then to 

‘see whether these same assumptions, and policies based on them, 
are equally useful today. er pst 

One of these assumptions has been that, with the military, 

political, and territorial support of its allies, the United States 

could and should build and maintain . nuclear parent force, 

with the necessary delivery systems and bases to it up; a 

- force adequate tee: the Soviet leadership from exploiting its 

Cont aa is é 


_. This is a formidable roster of problems, and I cannot outline , manpower. 


The Bases of American Foreign Policy 
et C8 By PHILIP E. MOSELY = 


great superiority in land forces to overrun additional areas in 


Western Europe. Now that the Soviet Union also has built a large 
nuclear force, and may actually prove to be ahead of the West in 
developing the intercontinental missile to the stage of an opera- 
tional tool, the West no longer has a unique advantage. What does 
this mean for the United States and its allies? 

There is no doubt that the American people would accept vast 


_ destruction and even catastrophe at home in order to come to the 


defence of Great Britain and Western Europe. Yet nuclear power 
is, I believe, much less likely to be thrown into the political scales 
in defence of other, politically uncertain, areas of the globe. Other 
forms of power, short of all-out retaliation, thus take on a renewed 
importance in resisting Soviet-bloc pressures outside Europe. 

Can a nation today defend itself without risking intolerable 
destruction? The basic dilemma leads many analysts to place a 
new emphasis on conventional forces, forces ready to be moved 
rapidly to any threatened section of the free world. It also leads 
to an intensive study of the use of tactical nuclear weapons, 
designed to compensate for the free world’s inferiority in mobilised 


When Britain carried the main load of maintaining a balance of 


sorts in world power, it could rely on one main: weapon—its navy 


—and until the Haldane reforms it relied on the availability of 
time and space to improvise land power and alliances as they 
might be needed. No time and no space are now available for the 
powers which are defending the status quo. That is the basic 
reason why Americans are debating so long and so loudly the 
nature, purposes, and limitations of the various instruments and 
strategies of power. The disadvantage of this debate is that 
American policy often seems completely mesmerised by military 


ete ‘power, to its great psychological 
__ hower Doctrine for the Middle ic ple, i 
threat to that area as a military | one. In fact, the threat i is also or ~ growing wide, not narrower. 
even more a political, economic, and ideological one. sien 
What has happened in American political thinking is, I feel, 
that a traditionally non-military and even anti-military people has Haves” and ‘Have Nots’ , 
_ had to be persuaded each year that the possession of great military The dilemma of the gap between the ‘ haves’ and the have % 
power is essential if it is to speak with a voice that can be heard. O0ts’ is becoming more acute because of the high birth-rates > 
Year-in, year-out, the American people has to be reminded that and the declining death-rates typical today of the under~ 
strong defences are essential, and so each political or economic developed countries. And the ambition to develop industrial - 
commitment the United States has undertaken over the past ten POWer is a central drive in the new nationalisms of Asia, Africa, 
years has had to be couched in terms of strengthening our own and Latin America. While British policy has shown great skill 
military defences or those of the free world. Hence the paradox 20d foresight in reaching accommodations with the new forces : 
of the strongly military overtones in what i is basically a defensive of political nationalism, the British economy, unfortunately, is 
and status quo policy. not providing adequate — resources to meet the demands of 
A second assumption has been that a strengthened Western economic development in the formerly dependent areas. In a 
' Europe would gradually take over most or all of the responsibility time of rapid economic development at home—despite the current 
for maintaining a firm barrier to Soviet expansion into that vital Tecession—and of ominous political instability in many under- | 


" 


part of the world. And because the barrier, backed by the United developed areas, American capital shows little inclination to move 
States nuclear deterrent, has worked effectively so far, Western into countries of high risk and uncertain returns. q 
Europe has enjoyed a remarkable period of political stability and In the past fifteen months the Eisenhower Administration has, én 59 
economic expansion. Because the Soviet Union has been deterred it is true, secured from the Congress some token recognition of F 
from expanding by force, many now argue that its leaders never the need for taking greater risks through development loans to f 
intended to do so in the first place and that we can now weaken Projects which cannot meet the requirements of commerical _ 


Nato or even dismantle it. The trouble with most of the plans for S0wndness as set by the World Bank and the Export-Import —_ 
‘disengagement’ in Europe is that, while leaving intact Soviet Bank. But the assumption that token United States encourage- 
striking power, they may dissolve the political union of the West, Ment to economic development would be enough has broken down. 23 
leaving each state in weakened isolation to face new Soviet threats. Yet how can the American voters help but regard military pro; 
If those threats—the threat to bomb London, Paris, Bonn, Rome 8tammes and foreign aid programmes as in competition with 
—have been made frequently over the past two years, before — _ domestic demands for their tax dollars? ' j 
Russia had its missiles fully ready, consider what their impact A fourth assumption has been that nationalism—both old and 
may be if Nato were meanwhile to be dissolved into a congeries of _"¢W—can be built into a strong barrier to the spread of Com- 


divided and suspicious states, with each bargaining for its own ™unist control. Hence, the argument goes, the West must try . 
safety by appeasing one Soviet demand after another! to work with the new nationalism to help these forces to find Ep 


their places within a community of free self-governing and self- 
respecting states. Certainly, Britain has held and exercised far 
more responsibility and leadership in this field of policy than the ~- 
United States, and Americans would have been happy to leave — 
iu British hands the working out of compromises and adjustments wie 
with the nationalist forces in the Middle East, as it has done in 
Asia and is doing in parts of Africa. > 
What American and British policy has failed to foresee is that 
the Soviet Union can also make a strong bid to ally itself with 
the colonial and formerly colonial peoples, thus moving towards 
its immediate aim—the elimination of Western influences and 
sympathies from large areas of the underdeveloped regions of 
the world. In the first post-war years Stalin concentrated his 
empire-building efforts against contiguous countries—Greece, 


Need for a Strengthened Nato 
What we need, and it is a need that American policy has not 
fully realised, is a strengthened, not a weakened, Nato, a Nato 
equipped to stand off the threat of the Soviet intercontinental 
missiles when they are ready in operational numbers, perhaps in 
two or three years. Europe needs to have its own nuclear forces 
and delivery-systems, but these should be developed and con- 
trolled for defensive purposes by the Western European Union, 
including Britain and the other six members of W.E.U. The great 
strides which Britain has made in nuclear technology should have 
been assisted actively by the United States, just as British science 
and skill contributed to the war-time achievement of the atom © 


bomb. But, if we look now to the future, it may well be fatal if, Turkey, Iran—and used military pressures to the forefront. 

through American and British inaction, each West European ally fowever, even before his death, in a pamphlet on Economic 

achieves nuclear power on its own, and achieves it at different py opJoms of Socialism, published in October 1952, Stalin called 

times. Politically, economically, and strategically, it would be for a new policy, stressing peaceful political and cance means, 

much better for us both to support’ the development of a regional ang appealing to peoples far removed from the Soviet frontiers to 

nuclear deterrent which would include Britain and the European ally themselves with the Soviet Union in the name of anti- 

Nato powers. imperialism, In effect, this same policy has been carried out with 
American policy, I submit, has been. shortsighted i in failing to more vigour and imagination by his successors. 

support the strategic unification of Western Europe, in contrast - A, ; 

to the encouragement it has given to its economic integration. 


A strengthened Europe can, I believe, maintain a deterrent of its Moscow’s Aid to Underdeveloped Areas “a 
own against Soviet nuclear attack or blackmail, but this requires Today, Moscow’s economic development programmes in the fe 
an active policy by both Britain and the United States, going far underdeveloped areas are not much smaller than those of the 
beyond the recent American decision to share certain atomic United States; and they are often operated more flexibly. They 
secrets with Britain and to help Euratom realise its plans for can give easy credits instead of the more humiliating form of = 
developing nuclear energy for industrial uses. Nato cannot stand grants in aid, or gifts. The process of recommending, deciding, t 
still; it must grow in strength to match the growth in Soviet , appropriating money and starting new projects takes many months 
power. under American democratic procedures. If the Kremlin decidesto 
A third assumption of American policy has been that the deliver arms to Nasser or a steel mill to India, the first instal-  §-—S 


underdeveloped countries, comprising two-thirds of the peoples ments can be put on shipboard within a matter of weeks. The © 
of the non-Communist world, can gradually increase the rhythm Soviet Union can absorb in payment almost any kind of goods, — 
of their economic and social progress if only the advanced while the American economy cannot. The Soviet Union can afford 
countries make some contributions to their efforts. In other words, to fan anti-Israeli sentiments through its Arab broadcasts, but 
the newly independent and developing countries should be the Western voice of moderation and compromise _ has little 

assisted, through Point Four and later programmes, to find their impact. The Soviet Union can go all out in supporting Indonesian | = 
haven in the free world. This comfortable and comforting claims to West Irian; the United States is of necessity ne 
assumption no longer holds water. As a matter of fact, over’ in this dispute. In the areas beyond its palin the 

the past ten years the advanced industrial countries have ex- (com taaeae on page naside : 
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re By TERENCE PRITTIE. ~ le ete 

aa FEW weeks ago the Federal German Chancellor, Dr. has just written a novelette-length article in Die Welt entitled 
eee 2 . Adenauer, who has the disciplined Roman virtue of ‘Have we really lived our lives?’ It dramatises the experiences 

x _ speaking only when he has something worth while to of the sixty-year-olds in particular and all those who lived through 
& A EM say, told a select group of German journalists that two world wars, the post-1919 nationalist revival, the distinctively 
-_a solution of the German problem was not just round the corner 
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_ German on the search 
_ for an ideal can develop 


ie in the Bundestag need P< 


been called to order 


_. Schumacher was tem- 
- porarily banished from 
the Lower House. But 
the reasons behind, the 
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‘in history. ‘Your chief duty’, he told them, ‘is to help the 


German people to be patient’. Patience is ‘not -a notoriously 


German virtue. — mF rts 
Dr. Adenauer had plenty of immediate reasons for saying this. 


_ The worsening climate in the Bundestag has brought one unruly 


scene after another. Dr. Adenauer was aware of the mood of 
growing impatience among many sections of the German public. 
He knew that a certain " 


perity had been achieved 
and that Germans are 
looking round again for 
recognisable ideals. A 


into a dangerous 
crusader. — S : 
The worsening climate 


‘not, perhaps, be re- 
garded as too serious a 
cause of concern. Dr. 
Adenauer has himself 


before now. The late Dr. 


outbursts of the last 
are disquieting. Social 
Democratic leadership 
and morale have reached 


-an all-time low level. At The border between West and East Germany runs through Zicherie, near Helmstedt: a 
West German guard looking across to the eastern half of the village i 


the recent Party Con- 
gress in Stuttgart a left- 


winger and former Communist, Herbert Wehner, dominated 


proceedings and became vice-chairman of the party. Wehner is 
animated by a spirit of real vindictiveness towards Adenauer 
and his regime. He is offering not an alternative to it but its 
annihilation. i - tg 
The mood of impatience among West Germans might likewise 
be thought unimportant. But it has thrown up political castaways 
whose contributions to a miserable German past have evidently 
not taught them the appropriate lessons. A Swiss journalist 
recently wrote of the nonsensicality of politicians like the former 
‘Free Democratic leader, Thomas Dehler, preaching ‘a German 
impatience which is holy ’. This attitude has been the spur for the 
renewed activity of men like Hans Zehrer, editor of the influential 


newspaper Die Welt and one of those ‘conservative revolu- 


tionaries’ who paved the way in the nineteen-twenties for the 
Nazis; Ernst Juenger, critic of the post-1919 policy of fulfilment 
of the Treaty of Versailles; Axel Springer, modern Germany’s first 
press tycoon and an exponent of German reunification at all costs; 
Erich Kuby, scourger of West German smugness; and Paul Sethe, 


elder statesman among political commentators and originator of 


the legend of the missed opportunities of Western statesmen in 


the European theatre since 1945. 
_ These men are desperately impatient. They mostly were so 


already in the nineteen-twenties and any distant sound of political 
thunder is enough to arouse their old feelings again, Hans Zehrer 
~ sae - ? “) 


separate rise of the Nazis, final, overwhelming defeat and occupa- 


tion. In reality most of this experience was barren and baleful.’ 
Yet Zehrer can write that this generation ‘ had a beginning; had 


ideas and aims; had its historic mission and was aware of it; 


_ fought for something and against something ’, It was the genera- 


tion ‘ deprived, betrayed of its revolution ’; it was the generation 
which had ‘ really lived’, and Zehrer capped this claim with the 
pictures which it evoked-the wandervogel student of 1912 with 
his guitar, the recruit of 
1914 with his Pickel- 
haube~ and dedicated 
eyes, the brown-shirted 
hero of the nineteen- 
thirties, the disconsolate 
left at the end of it all. 
He did not point out that 
it was this generation 
which helped, however 
unwittingly, to ruin 
Europe. 


‘One West German 


political party openly 
welcomes the Zehrers. 
The Free Democrats can 
see how to build them- 
selves up into a third 
force—by playing on 
popular emotion and 
exploiting popular im- 
patience. This is a 
recent extract from the 
party’s English-language 
weekly: 
De Gaulle’s return 
to French politics is 
the third blow which 
-Adenauer’s concept of 
a West-Europe has 
suffered, The first came with France’s refusal to go along with 
the European Defence Community, The second occurred with 
the break in Western unity over Suez, This one should be the 
last, It is high time that the Federal Government stopped refusing 
to take the initiative in determining its own policy. 
The same publication accused the Government of 

strutting again, waving the banner of the first free all-German 

elections, and thereby frustrating every reasonable attempt to 

get the Four Powers working on a solution of the German 

problem. 
The Free Democrats accuse Adenauer of ‘out-Nyet-ting the 
Russians’, because he will not embrace a policy of so-called 
flexibility between East and West. 

Here is one of the obvious threats which can emerge in 
Germany. The exponents of this flexibility are the same people 
who talk grandiosely of Germany becoming ‘a bridge between 
East and West’. Is this really possible? The Soviet interest in 
Germany takes no account of this nearly posthumous spirit of 
service. The satellite states are bound the more closely to the 
Soviet Union because of their fears of a united Germany which 
might assign itself some high sounding role in European affairs; 
and Western statesmen could hardly hope for anything but a 
repetition of the diplomatic fumbles of a Holstein, a Wirth, a 
Ribbentrop. 

This threat, which could crystallise from well- meant German 


ye 

setts all Khor ‘that the Russians cannot be faciferent to fe 
military build-up in Western Germany. And we Germans, after 
all, have been able to maintain our independence from Moscow 
in the past—without American help ’. 

What should one understand from this statement? There seems 
‘to be only one answer—there should be a neutral Germany, 
divorced from both power blocs. A few weeks ago a public 
opinion survey in Diisseldorf showed that only 32 per cent. of 
those asked agreed that ‘Germany belongs essentially to the 
West’. A bigger number 34 per cent., thought that Germany 


et should be bound to both East and West by a security system; and — 


a i _ another 20 per cent. thought that Germany should remain strictly 


= _ literary restorationists. 

Linked to this threat of Germany seeking a new, important 
role in Europe is that of Germans trying to bring this about by 
their own efforts. The protagonists of disengagement in Europe 
scrupulously ignore the fact that as long as an Ulbricht regime 
remains in Eastern Germany, solidly based on the might of the 
Red Army and the explicit support of Mr. Khrushchev, there is 
no hope of progress towards German reunification. And if the 
Ulbricht regime were to be jettisoned by the Russians, what sort 
of government would be allowed to take its place? And what 
sort of West German government would be regarded as.a suitable 
negotiating partner by Moscow? 


Through the Political Telescope 

The West German Social Democrats look down a long, long 
vista through their political telescope. At the end of it is the 
radiant apparition of a united Germany, and it looks quite close. 
They draw a pitifully simple conclusion: ‘It is necessary’, the 
party executive decided in Stuttgart, ‘that the German people 
force the Four Powers to open the way to the reunification of 
_ Germany. The citizens of the Federal Republic must insist on the 
creation of a policy which will lead to reunification’. The 

executive went further than ever before when it added that 
If negotiations with authorities in the Soviet Zone become 


bring this condition about, must do whatever is necessary to 
contribute to the amelioration of the condition of the people 
beyond the interzonal border, It is better to take steps to mitigate 
the division of Germany than to accept its finality. 
In fact, talks with the Ulbricht regime might become necessary; 
ex-Communist Herbert Wehner admitted so rather more explicitly. 
It might be that Germans can help towards solving the problem 
of their country’s division—although a solution worked out by 
Ulbricht and Wehner would not contribute to European stability. 
But what, then, lies beyond reunification? No West German 
government will give up the claim to the territories east of the 
Oder. The presence of 10,000,000 East German refugees in the 
Federal Republic ensures that. Their votes are not just valuable; 
they are indispensable. What do the refugees, then, think about 


refugee press service circulated to English and U.S. readers: 
~In spite of the Atlantic Charter the statesmen of the Western 
allies intrigued with the Soviet Union and Poland behind the 
scenes, to transfer to the latter the German eastern territories 
without the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 
.The Poles do not feel themselves that the Oder-Neisse 
territories really belong to them. They admit that tens of 
thousands of Polish settlers have abandoned the German farms 
assigned to them, and -that vast border districts have become 

a no-man’s land. 


_ they possibly could to help the Soviets reach the great advance 
in military power which they have achieved today. 


As with recent Social Democratic utterances, it is the Western 
Powers who are put in the dock, and it is they who have to bear 
the main responsibility for the partition and division of Germany. 
- Behind these utterances is a genuine German belief in the 
rightness of their cause, which entails the revision of the Oder- 


* 


occupied provinces is collapsing, that Ukrainians brought there 


neutral between the power-blocs. The idea of the bridge between. 
East and West is not held by only a few fanciful politicians and 


lines of thought will not bring German reunification closer. — 


-Germany’s division while preserving its form. ‘It would be a 


unavoidable, then the Federal Government, which has helped to 


F : : inis - i ; i 
the question of the Oder-Neisse line? Here are extracts from a _-Minister® for -All-German Affairs, Herr Lemmer, who pointed 


. The Allies, in their blind hatred of Germany, did everything — 


Here is a strange and unpleasing confusion of cause with effect. 


Tikes that the young, even more than other wer 

the idea of the ‘ return to the promised Jand’, ‘A str 
comes into their eyes’ he wrote, ‘ when. they speak with | — 
from their homeland ’. And government-aided institutions like == 
the Osteuropa Institut maintain that the economy of the Polish- 


will never settle down and that Poland cannot fulfil its colonising — 

mission, No allowance is made for the fact that the Poland which 

has tried to do this is the economically disjointed, socially gelded, 4 

politically hamstrung Poland of the post-war years. ; : 
Foreign Minister von Brentano suggested that Germany might oP. a 

have to renounce all territorial claims in order to make reunifica- 

tion with the existing East German Republic possible. He had a 

to eat his words. Social Democrat Carlo Schmidt said much the 

same thing, and made a rather more dignified withdrawal. The 

refugee press-service blames the Western Powers for the loss of | 

the German East, for the loss of liberty of the peoples of Central 

Europe, for not settling the German question to Germany’s 

advantage and so inciting the inevitable Communist counter- 

pressure, Is blaming the Western Powers to become chronic 

in Germany? And are Federal Ministers to go an announcing 

—like Herr Oberlaender on June 31—that the eviction of 

Germans from the lost territories’ was a breach of the Atlantic — 

Charter? Or—like Herr Seebohm on July 1—that it is im- 

Gomulka, because 
These 27 4 


possible to establish relaticns with Mr. 
he helped to drive Germans from their homes? 


When Dr. Adenauer asked the journalists to encourage a spirit — 
of patience he knew that Germany’s own friends are growing 33 
a little tired of the German problem. Curiously, it was one ae 
of Dr. Adenauer’s opponents who was quickest to echo his words. — : 
Paul Sethe, Die Welt’s columnist, wrote in May that although 5 
the road to reunification had not been found, at least a political 2 
dreamland had been left behind. The Russians, he thought, — 
would simply not be cajoled into giving up their half of Germany =— 
in a hurry. Nor was there a short cut by altering the substance of 


mistake’, Sethe wrote, ‘to imagine that civil and spiritual “d 
liberties for Eastern Germany can be extracted from the Russians a: 
more easily than reunification. Both these things would mean ' 


that they would forfeit their position in Central Europe’. 


What could they be offered? Probably nothing less than an 
American withdrawal from Europe, and the dissolution of Nato 
and all effective Western defence planning. The Lord Mayor of __ 
Berlin, Herr Willy Brandt, summed things up when he said that 
there was at present no suitable price which the Russians could ei 
be offered and would accept. <a ee 


- 


‘ Gunfederation without Risk’? ats 5g Ait 
All this may sound gloomy—to the apostles of disengagement 
as much as to the Germans. Some Germans, indeed, are stark — 
realists. There is Adenauer; there is Brandt; and there is the 


out that the minimum Soviet internal terms for a solution of the — 
German question entailed the creation of a ‘ Confederation’ of 
two equally entitled German states which would have to be pre- oe 
ceded by a closer approximation of social, political, and economic 
conditions in Western Germany to those in the East German 
Republic: this would be ‘confederation without a single risk’, 
It would legalise the division of Germany and secure Western 
assent to the indefinite postponement of real reunification, _ dy pe 
‘What, then, should be suggested to the 50,000,000 West 
Germans for what may well be a ten-year period of waiting— 
cther than a purely negative patience? Here are some possibilities:  _ 
Western Germany can go on proving herself a loyal and 
resolute partner in the Western alliance. Western Germany tS 
can set an example of firm and intelligent administration to her — 
Eastern neighbours which will do more to win the Cold War 
than a dozen Western Notes to Moscow or a dozen of Mr. Dull 
plunging descents on Western capitals. Western Germany can — 
go on integrating a refugee population which deserves warm 
sympathy and admiration for its thrift an. fortitude ich 
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act as trade-broker in the 


mic progress. In 
‘ope’s very survival. 
: ( eloped countries of 
the world—with no stigma of colonialism attaching to her. It 
__isa piece of sublime foolishness that hostile demonstrations should 
___ be organised against a man like Alfried Krupp in Canada and 
_. Australia. He took no part in the three most recent crimes of the 
_ firm of Friedrich Krupp—the illicit manufacture of arms between 
_ the world wars, the financing of Hitler, and the employment of 
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HE dominating feature of the economy of Western 


-—is one of uncertainty. I do not want to exaggerate this: 
the position is not one where there is reason to fear catastrophe 
or disaster, but at the same time we are in a position where it is 
unusually difficult to predict exactly how things will develop over 


drawn-out negotiations to establish a new institutional framework 
for the European economy and to the likely course of economic 
activity itself. - ae . 
_ Dominating the institutional negotiations, centring “on the 
Common Market and the Free Trade Area, is the uncertainty 
arising from the political situation in France. But, whatever may 
be the precise position, I think there can be no doubt that the 
new regime will be intransigent in its defence of what it con- 
ceives to be French interests; and the disturbing thing is that very 
_ many Frenchmen do not regard the establishment of a European 
Free Trade Area\as being in any way in the interests of France. 
What is happening, therefore, is that we are steadily drifting 
towards the position where the six Common Market nations 
(France, Germany, Italy, and the three Benelux countries) will 
reduce theif tariffs on each other’s goods, while leaving their tariffs 
as they are on goods from other Western European countries. The 
practical harm this will do is probably small, simply because the 
tariff reductions the Six will introduce on January 1 next year 
are small. All the same, the symbolic importance of such a 
revival of trade discrimination within Europe would be immense 
_—it would be taken by many people as indicating the collapse 
of the whole system of European economic co-operation which has 
been in existence now for ten years. ~ 3 eh 
It seems, therefore, that the next few months will see hard and 
complicated bargaining. The important things to watch for in all 
the noisy recriminations that are coming are the positions taken 
_-—___ by Britain and France. The danger I see from Britain is that we 
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_ after what seems to me to be the chimera of tight Commonwealth 
economic integration; or that at least we shall hesitate for too 

- Jong and lose the alliance of the Scandinavians and the Swiss, 
who are currently inclined to bargain toughly for the establish- 
ment-of a Free Trade Area. : See 
On the side of France, the big question is whether she will be 
able to continue to pursue her self-interests successfully, without 
going so far as to outrage her partners in the Six and make them 

_ threaten to abandon her. So far, the French have been remarkably 
“successful in pursuing their interests. This applies not only to their 
opposition to the Free Trade Area proposals but also in their own 
-€conomic policy. Their main economic pre-occupation is with full 

use of capacity and with rapid expansion, even at the cost of 

_- balance-of-payments difficulties and inflation. So-far, pressures 
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-Joans; and there are now no powerful pressure-groups in France 
_ which are badly hurt by even a rapid rate of price rises. 
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_ slave-labour as part of the N 


_ Europe—by which I mean all the European countries _ 
- outside the Soviet bloc, including the United Kingdom. 


programme. If Alfried Krupp he 


which must elapse before the German problem is solved. 


Britain and European Economic Expansion 


By ALAN DAY 


tribution to make to the 
Western world—in skill and initiative—then let him make it. me 
Recently a British parliamentarian was bitterly assailed in — 

Germany for suggesting that Germany could become a ‘new 
Belgium ’. I have noted the disdain of Germans when it has been 
suggested that their country should become a ‘ greater Switzer- 
land’. Germans might reflect that Belgians and Swiss are 
regarded as the very best kind of friends and neighbours, Given 
this understanding, Germans can make their contribution to the 
Western world in an awkward and, I am afraid, long interval 


" ofan we 


—Third Programme 


The consequence is that France has been alone, among the 
larger countries of Western Europe, in maintaining a rapid rate of 
growth of industrial output in the last year or so. Her industrial 


_ production has increased by about 10 per cent. over the last year, 


may be tempted to try to turn our backs on Europe, in a chase” 


on the balance of payments have been met successfully by foreign 


_ the next few months. This uncertainty applies both to the long- | 


~ overseas countries, which in turn leads them to buy less from us. 


whereas Western Germany shows an increase of only 2 or 3 per 
cent., while Britain’s industrial output is by now perhaps a little 
below the level of this time last year, and one or two of the 
smaller countries (noticeably Belgium, always a sensitive indicator 
of the state of Europe’s economy) show definite declines in output. 

Only to a very limited extent is this movement into a slight 
recession in most of the European economy the consequence of the 
recession in North America. Europe’s exports to the United States 
are holding up remarkably well, mainly because of the growing 
liking of Americans for small European cars. Moreover, Europe 
is spending far fewer dollars in the United States than she was a 
year or so ago, partly because of the ending of large-scale pur- 
chases of oil which resulted from the Suez crisis*, partly because 
of good harvests here, and partly because the slowing down in | 
European industrial activity has reduced our demands for 
American materials—in particular our marginal and high-cost 
purchases of American coal and steel. 

But an American recession does not only affect us directly; it 
also reduces American purchases of food and raw materials from 


_ This indirect process takes some time to work round, and is only 


* This talk was broadcast before the present crisis in the Middle East 


just starting to affect Europe. It will soon lead to substantial 
reductions in Europe’s exports. But I think these effects are likely 
to be less serious than we might have feared. In fact, so far, the 
effects have probably been on balance favourable, by reducing 
import prices—particularly those of the United Kingdom. Not 
that I think we can be complacent; harder times for exports are 
coming and the fundamental problems of the over-valuation of the 
French franc, the under-valuation of the mark, and the inadequate 
reserves of the sterling system are still with us. But it seems 
unlikely that these matters are going to cause acute embarrass- 
ment to the European economy in the next few months. 

The remaining question is: What is likely to happen to Euro- 
pean economic activity over the rest of this year? There have, 
I think, been two main reasons for the recession. One is the 
deliberate policy of several Governments, noticeably those of 
Britain and the Netherlands, to halt the inflation, even at the cost 
of unemployment. The other reason, which has been particularly 
important in Western Germany and has also been significant in 
Britain, has been the ending of the investment boom. Neither of 
these forces is yet spent, and I think we must expect unemploy- 
ment to rise for the rest of the year. I imagine the British Govern- 
ment, at any rate, will soon start to turn towards positively 
expansionary policies, but these are likely to be slow in taking 
full effect. : : 

The most important thing to realise is that modern economics 
can remain reasonably stable only if industrial activity expands 
year by year. The time has come to make sure that European 
economic expansion does soon really get under way again. — 

—General Overseas Service 
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Bank Holiday 
- Reflections 


HAT would life be without an international crisis? 
The question is not couched in any flippant tone. 
Far from it. But since most of us can remember, 
international crises have been part and parcel of 
our lives, and for those who recall that day in 1914 when the 
earth seemed to crumble away beneath one’s feet, crises have 
somehow or other become associated with Bank Holiday week- 
ends. Not that such weekends have enjoyed a monopoly, but 
too often in our day holiday plans—and much else besides— 
_ have been upset by the shadow of war falling across our path. 
Indeed one has almost become accustomed now, when arrang- 
ing a holiday, to hold reservations in the back of one’s mind— 
reservations, that is to say, other than hotel bookings and seats 
on the ’plane. It is a melancholy thought and one perhaps that 
does not trouble many people—possibly because it is all too 
familiar. One feels that a caveat should now be entered as a 
matter of course to any project that one has in mind. We live 
in the age of the provisional. 
Another and less melancholy view is that of the man who gets 
a kick out of living dangerously. For him mid-twentieth-century 


life must be one succession of thrills—just what the doctor 


ordered. Such folk are surely to be envied. Not for them the 
sudden stroke of nervousness at the sight of an alarming head- 


line. Not for them the brooding fears that cloud the imagination — 


when troops are reported to be on the move and guns and 
_ aeroplanes, to say nothing of rockets and other outlandish devices, 


are being brought into position. Life after all is a gamble. One 


- has to die sooner or later. Che sara sara. So why worry? 
Why worry, indeed? The thought is a tempting one—seeing 
that the responsibility for sorting out these matters is hardly 


to be placed on the shoulders of John Citizen in this or any 
It is the statesmen who have to do the worry-. 


other country. 
ing. Theirs for better or worse is the responsibility and we are 


in their hands. If the thought is a tempting one it is also facile. 


There, it may be suggested, speaks the escapist. Whatever one’s 
occupation, to take a lively interest in public affairs, to help 
to mould that hardly definable yet ultimately all powerful agency 
known as public opinion, is a duty that rests on every member 
of a democracy (for want of a better word, seeing how much 
debased it has become by modern usage). Small enough may be 
an individual’s contribution, but if it be left unmade, by so 
much the Jess can any nation make good its claim to be a self- 
governing community. The duty is one we owe to ourselves no 
less than to our leaders on whom the immediate responsibility 
does indeed rest. Their load, whichever way one looks at it, 
is heavy. In a divided and explosive world, to pursue the right 
and to hold one’s end up is an exercise that can stretch the 


capabilities of the ablest, the most far seeing, of statesmen. To 


spare a thought for their endeavours, to pray that their feet 
may be led into the way of peace, is the least that the rest of 
us can do as we pack our bags and prepare for what we hope 
will be a fine, if not entirely care-free, Bank Holiday weekend. 
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_ of one Moscow broadcast: 


_long war front cannot be defended . 
less blow ’. One Chinese broadcast stated : 


attacking Iraq. 


IN ADDITION TO he Rotes exchanged berween ‘Mr. Rhnahieeee - 
and the Western leaders about a ‘summit’ conference on the == 


Middle East, Moscow broadcasts gave immense publicity to 


‘mammoth meetings’ of protest at the Anglo-U. nr intervention, oS 
and innumerable appeals to ‘halt aggression and save peace in 2 
the Middle East and the world’. According to a Moscow broad- 
cast on July 20, quoting Pravda, ‘ the peoples of the world will 
compel the aggressors to retreat. Shon the ground under the feet — 
of the occupationists will be on fire. The mad interventionists _ > E 
find themselves isolated ’. : 2 a 

Commenting on Western assurances that their intervention | Soe 
was limited to Lebanon and Jordan, a Moscow broadcast quoting = 
Pravda on July 21 recalled that ‘ Hitler, when attacking each of 
his victims, announced that this wes his final aim’, In the words 


The voice of reason from Moscow . .. 
the world with the speed of light. 


On July 23 Moscow radio commented on the Western pro- 
posal for a ‘summit’ meeting within the Security Council: 

What sort of simpletons do the United States leaders expect — 
other people to be? Everyone knows that the United States can 4 
rely on a mechanical majority in the Security Council. And does a 
the U.S. seriously imagine that anyone could agree to discuss Nene 4 

4 
: 


has spread throughout i 


important international problems with Chiang Kai-shek, who 
occupies a seat on the Council? 


The very suggestion was ‘a stalling manoeuvre ” to prevent an Ste 
immediate, effective ‘summit’ conference, despite the fact that “i 
‘any delay in settling the military conflict in the Middle East — 
could lead to irreparable catastrophe ° A few hours later Mr. — a 


Khrushchev accepted a ‘ summit’ conference within the Security 4 
Council. A Moscow broadcast on July 24 attacked President. a 
Eisenhower’s ymessage as” ‘ abounding in crude attacks on the 
Soviet Union ’, but added: = ; 
A meeting under United Nations auspices is a good oppor-— ade 
tunity for all parties to demonstrate the sincerity of their eer 
intention to bring about a peaceful settlement in the Middle East. 
Broadcasts from China were extremely bellicose. They recalled 
that ‘ the Korean and Chinese peoples licked the combined forces. ; 
of the U.S.A. and fifteen other countries ’, and that ‘ imperialism’ Wier nen ci - 
_ and can be dealt a merci- age 


Even if war breaks out. the people throughout the world will 

be completely capable of defeating the instigators of aggressive war. 
Peking radio quoted an article in the Egyptian press saying: 

Tens of thousands of Soviet volunteers are now waiting in Pepe 
Russian airports to fly anywhere. in the Middle East at) short... 3s 
notice, ) ih se q 

Chinese units were said to have “bepressed her readiness to go 
as ‘volunteers’ to the Middle East. Peking radio said: YS 

All Peking has been: boiling with wrath, _ Angry slogans _ 
-resounded wave after surging ayaye, ringing over the city like 

- spring thunder. 2 

Many Chinese broadcasts spoke of China being ready to ‘liberate’ 

Formosa, : Bah. 
A Chinese broadcast attacked the Japanese resolution in the pans 

Security Council as an attempt to ‘provide recognition of the se a a 

U.S.-British invasion of Lebanon and Jordan as a fait accompli, == 

and to prolong and ‘ legalise’ this illegal occupation under cover 

of the activities of the United Nations Observers group. Thisis = == -— 


exactly what United States and British imperialism needs ’. Japan. eae 
had, all along, behaved in a ‘double-faced’? manner over the __ es 


Middle East. A Yugoslav broadcast, however, called the Japanese 
proposal one of the serious efforts made all over the world to end — 
the crisis. Whether or not the heads of government met, the U.N. 
would have the duty of seeking a way out of the crisis, 

On July 26 Moscow radio broadcast an Order of the Day ae 
Marshal Malinovsky, on the occasion of Navy Day, calling on 
the Soviet armed forces to increase their vis igilance, On July 3, 
Moscow radio broadcast a ee to o Turkey warning | her a; inst 
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Did You Hear That? 


ROBERT NEWMAN AND THE ‘PROMS’ 
“TO PROMENADE and listen to music is no new thing’, said 
W. W. THOMPSON in a talk in the Home Service, ‘but to 
promenade and listen to great music is. When Robert Newman 
(who was born 100 years ago) thought of the 
idea of giving promenade concerts at the newly _ 
opened Queen’s Hall his sole ambition was to 
introduce the best music to those previously 
starved of it, starved because most people 
could not afford it. In Newman’s mind was 
the simple fact that it takes less space for ~ 
people to stand up than to sit down, thus 
making it possible to get more people in and 
charge cheaper fares for the musical ride. 
‘When Robert Newman came on the musical 
scene, Londoners chiefly supported the Richter 
Orchestral Concerts and Augustus Mann’s 
Crystal Palace Concerts. Through the “Proms” 
Newman achieved his primary object of 
making. great symphonic music as widely- 
Known as possible. He was convinced that 
given the lead the public would respond. In 
this as in most things of high order his musical 
instincts were right. And if further proof is 
required let us not forget that he made up 
his mind that the only man alive to collaborate 
with him, with the neces- 
sary and almost super- 
human qualifications, 
ideals, and musicianship, 
was young Henry Wood. 
‘Robert Newman was 
born in Regent Street 
and Henry Wood in Ox- 
ford Street—both within 
a stone’s throw of the old 
Queen’s Hall. I joined 
Robert Newman’s staff 
ten years before he died, 
and his staff, I may say, 
consisted only of him- 
self, an assistant, and an 
office boy. 
‘Not only did we run 
a ten-week season of 
“Proms ” every year but 
also Saturday-afternoon 
symphony concerts, Sun- 
day concerts, festivals, 
tours, and so on. And 
we did everything bar laying the coal fires and dusting the office. 
‘Robert Newman was a man of proud bearing, fine physique, 
and amazing endurance. A typical Edwardian, he cut a resplen- 
dent figure in frock-coat and top-hat—invariably worn for after- 
noon concerts—and tails in the evening. To complete the picture 
one must mention his magnificent moustache with carefully waxed 
ends. In his youth he was a fine athlete and represented southern 
- England in lacrosse: a fine horseman, swimmer, and cyclist in the 
days of the penny-farthing machines. He had a brusque manner 
and was a man of very few words. As soon as he spoke of music 
his whole countenance lit up, for he was a profound lover of the 
art and was prepared to work his fingers to the bone for it. 
‘ Sometimes he would talk of his youth, and I specially remem- 
ber one day when we were passing down Regent Street in a taxi 
‘he suddenly glanced out of the window and said: “ That is where 
I was born, and just behind there my father kept stables from 


Robert 


_ which he supplied horses for the Royal Mail ”. Mention of horses 


reminds me of the fact that Newman came of Irish stock and he 
had a merry twinkle in his blue eyes. His somewhat forbidding 


Newman 
promenade concert in the Queen’s 
Hall, London, in 1936 


manner was a cloak he assumed to hide an over-generous heart 
and idealistic nature. We were expected to work really hard—no 
clock watching—but at the same time he saw to it that I con- 
tinued my musical studies and even chose the teachers to whom 
I went for organ and singing. 

‘I cannot think of any partnership which 
opened the musical flood-gates to the extent 
that Newman and Wood did. Together they 
awakened musical consciousness in a race that 
was previously looked upon as being utterly 
unmusical. Many musicians when students have 
spent night after night at the “Proms” to 
gain quickly a comprehensive grasp of the 
standard repertoire. Numbers of composers and 
solo artists came out first at the ‘‘ Proms ”, 
and countless thousands of music-lovers have 
had their lives enriched by the labours of these 
two great men’, 


THE LITTLE OX 

Digging in West Berlin archaeologists have 
unearthed a sacrificial image of an ox, which 
is now on view in the Berlin Museum of Pre- 
history. IvOR JONES, B.B.C. correspondent, 
went along to see it and described it in ‘ The 
Eye-witness ’. 

‘The curator ’, he said, 
‘who has some talent as 
a showman, produced 
from his pocket a per- 
fectly. ordinary packet 
of cigarettes, and when 
he offered it to me there 
inside, lying in cotton 
wool, was the ox: the 
tiniest ox I have ever 
seen, smaller than my 
little finger, but it is 
beautifully made of 
bronze. The horns and 
ears are minute pieces of 
wire planted in micro- 
scopic holes drilled in 
the head. The mouth 
and eyes are carefully 
engraved, and, all told, 
the little beast has an 
elegant look. 

‘It was, the curator 
says, a sacrifice to the Earth Goddess, worshipped by many of the 
old Aryan peoples, to persuade her to protect a new house. It 
was buried in a pot under the hearth. The bones of cattle and 
even of a child have been found buried near ancient German 
hearth stones. But some tribes came to feel that an image would 
do as well, hence the little ox. Several others like it have been 
found in Germany and elsewhere, some of them more than 4,000 
years old. This one is unique because it is so young. The pot it 
was buried in dates it at about A.D. 300, which places it more 
than 1,000 years later than the accepted period for these figurines. 
It now seems that when Christianity was spreading through much 
of Europe, the tribes of central Germany were still devoted to 
the Earth Goddess and, perhaps, the cult of human sacrifices ’. 


and (below) a 


REMEMBERING THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 

An exhibition has been opened at Stratford upon Avon to com- 
memorate the 400th anniversary of Queen Elizabeth I’s accession 
to the throne. ALAN HoLpEN, a B.B.C. reporter, described it in 
a talk in the Home Service. 
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‘Queen Elizabeth I’, he said, ‘acceded to the throne 400 
years ago, a history-book fact that few people would remember. 
In Stratford it could hardly be forgotten, for of all towns this one 
owes most to its Elizabethan past. Hall’s Croft is something of 


that past. It was the home of Shakespeare’s daughter, Susanna, - 


and her husband Dr. John Hall. It remained a private house until 
1949 when the Birthplace Trust took over. There could hardly be 
a finer setting for an exhibition showing something of the Eliza- 
bethan “age. 

* Some of the exhibition is of copies of manuscripts too valuable 
to move to Stratford. But there are originals, many of which are 
also precious, Most have come from famous collections. The first 
entry in the list I was given reads: “A little book of psalms, 
undated, bound in leather, and stamped with the Tudor Rose ”. 
The final page bears an inscription and the signature of Queen 
Elizabeth I. It is loaned 
by Her Majesty the 
Queen. Another item 
which has come from 
the Royal Library at 
Windsor is an original 
drawing of the first 
Queen Elizabeth ~ in 
robes of state. 

‘One unusual fea-’ 
ture of the exhibition 
is that it tries to cap- 
ture something of the 
whole age. That is why 
medical books, educa- 
tional works; and coins 
have all been included. 
But with the Eliza- 
bethans the emphasis is 
on the court and the 
stage. I think the thing 
which brings back 
much of the Eliza- 
bethan stage is an old 
playbill; the plot of 
the second part of 
“The Seven Deadly 
Sins”, This -hung be- 
hind the stage so that actors could check an exit, an entrance, or 
a line or two. 

‘Do people really want to look back from this nuclear age 
across 400 years? I think the answer to that is that Hall’s Croft has 
been. crowded with people listening to Elizabethan poetry in 
rooms containing some of the original manuscripts ’. 


HOW AND HOW NOT TO MAKE TOAST 
“Mechanisation of toast-making has, I think’, said GEORGE 
ViLLiERs in the Home Service, ‘ deprived a number of people of 
the real joys of eating toast. The toast that jumps from a nickel- 
plated, double-sided automaton has a uniformity of colour and 
flavour that compares poorly in the eating with the hand-made 
product. 

‘Hand-made toast not only presents a variety of colour and 
flavour within the one piece, but you can recognise, beneath the 
application of marmalade, those surface areas which gave most 
trouble, and are most likely to provide a new experience in toast 
eating. Hand-made toast-making is preceded by hand-made 
slicing of the loaf, and it is upon the accuracy of your slicing that 
the perfection of your toast-making most largely depends. If you 
are an habitual loaf hacker, or are prone to cut on the bias, you 
must first correct these faults—either by constant practice or by 
mechanical means. In extreme cases it may be necessary to scribe 
the line of cut on the outside of the loaf, in which case a carpenter’s 
square and a pointed skewer are the indicated implements. Slice 
thickness is governed by individual taste—fairly thick if the 
slice is to be used for the enthronement of an egg or other foods, 
rather thinner for marmalade eating. To cut the bread, use the 
bread knife. : 

‘ Now about crusts. To remove or not to remove? The decision 
must be made and the necessary action taken prior to the heat 


Hall’s Croft, Stratford upon Avon, where an Elizabethan exhibition is now being held 
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processing. Several factors may influence your choice. Are you 
due to visit the dentist? Do your snappers fit snugly? Do you 


want to listen-in at marmalade time? Consider all the aspects _ 


and. decide. - 


‘Now about the heat process. The art of using the toasting - 


fork before an open fire, the balancing of two slices on three 
prongs, the droppage into the fire, the recovery and reconditioning 
of dropped slices, poker work to obtain more heat, fender and 
footstool balancing, finger protection, and so on are virtually 
things of the past. You will have recourse to that temperamental 
fitting—the grill on your cooking unit. Lay your slices on the 
wire thing—it does not matter much if you stand it on its short 
legs or its long. ones. The same thing always happens. If you 
hover and watch, the bread will take hours to change colour. If 
you turn away for a split second, black and evil-smelling smoke 
will tell you that all 
your preliminary work 
has been in vain. Toast- 
making under the grill 
is. a good test of 
character ’. 


‘THAT OWL’ . 

Miss FLORENCE 
MILneEs, Librarian at 
the B.B.C., has just 
retired. Speaking in 
‘ Today ’, she said: ‘It 
.was that owl that did 
it—gave me the final 
push into my career as 
the B.B.C. Librarian, IF 
mean. In January 1925 


search assistant to what 
was then designated 
Artistic Director, a post 
long abolished. My 
boss’s job was to supply 
ideas for programmes 
in the British Broad- 
casting Company. He 
thought up a subject for a broadcast and I supplied the back- 
ground information and data—incidentally wearing down the 
pavements in endless journeys between Savoy Hill and the British 
Museum in the process, because there was no library at the B.B.C. 
in those days. The information which I gathered was then 
artistically typed and transmitted to various producers. To make 
sure that everyone knew whence this wisdom came, the Artistic 
Director had a large seal, on which was depicted a black owl. 
This was stuck at the top and the bottom of every report. 

‘How I hated that embarrassing emblem! And, of course, came 
the day when I could no longer completely control my irritation 
and I told my boss that owls slept all day and hooted all night. 
Life was never the same after this remark and we parted com- 
pany. But by this time I knew that a reference library would be 
a necessary service to all those engaged in broadcasting and per- 
mission was given for its inauguration. 

‘Equipped with a Bible and a very old encyclopaedia I set 
out to make a place where producers and programme compilers 
could be sure of having trained and specialist help from expert 
librarians. Today there is a central library of wide general 
interest at Broadcasting House, there are two branch libraries for - 
the use of the B.B.C.’s External Division where the books are 
mainly of diplomatic and international interest. When B.B.C. 
Television started up again after the war the first library in the 
world to be built and specially equipped to suit the requirements 
of this new medium was added to the main library. From its 
humble. beginnings of two books and.no staff, I am now saying 
goodbye to some 70,000 volumes and nearly a quarter of a 
million illustrations, and to forty-six of the best staff any one 
librarian could hope to have. My work has been exciting and. 


full of challenge, and I simply cannot believe that it is thirty- 


three-and-a-half years since I first saw that owl’. , 


I was appointed re- ~ 


OMe so |, wee. 
mee A. ALVAREZ Ga 
“(HE Lockwood Library is a ‘solid building in the college 
Greek manner, sitting on the windy campus of the 
_ University of Buffalo. And Buffalo itself is a big, ram- 
Mf shackle, ugly provincial city: Wyndham Lewis nick- 
____ named it Nineveh. It was in the news recently when the Federal 
____ Bureau of Investigation began a new attack on gangsterism. All 
____ im all, it is an unlikely setting for the world’s finest collection of 
_____ twentieth-century English and American poetry. 


: Five Thousand Worksheets of Poets — 

Yet the Lockwood Library is unique, Other universities 

_ haphazardly gather a few random volumes of modern poetry. as 
_ the whim takes them; some will even invest in twentieth-century 

_ manuscripts, provided of course the author is eminent and dead. 
But the Lockwood, Library, apart from the usual working texts 
for students, is devoted wholly to modern poetry. It has, on a 


_ the poets, anthologies, biographies, memoirs, and criticism. It 
____ also has about 450 files of magazines, particularly the little maga- 


This, by itself, would make a fine enough library; but what really 
_ makes the Lockwood Library important is its collection of manu- 
_ scripts. Sorted away in the stacks are some 5,000 sets of poets’ 
worksheets, the notes, drafts, revisions, and completed texts of 
.. every kind of poem, masterpieces and doggerel. They come in 
all shapes and sizes, from a massive note book of W. H. Auden’s, 
which looks rather like a company ledger, down to William Carlos 
_ Williams’ prescription blanks, with fragments of verse scribbled 


on their backs, To reinforce all this are some 4,500 letters, a good 


many directly from the poets themselves, explaining their methods 
of composition. ; aie a 

_ The collection represents a brilliant idea and a prodigious 
amount of hard work by the librarian, Mr, Charles Abbott. Simply 
to devote a university library to contemporary poetry was daring 
enough in 1935, After all, that was long before every American 
college worth its salt had its resident poet and its courses in 
Creative Writing. But Mr. Abbott was not content to provide 
what he has called a ‘bibliographer’s paradise’. He was 
fascinated by the creative processes themselves. And so he visited 
or wrote to every poet with any kind of reputation, and begged 
them all to send in their worksheets. The idea was to provide 


- not just the finished products but the whole assembly line of as. 


‘ -many modern poems as possible. So the Lockwood Library is 

unique not merely for the material it has but for the principle 

i behind it. It is devoted both to poetry and to what would, I 

x suppose, be called the psychology of creation. It is, in short, 
| wholly a product of the age of analysis. = Tay 

Nevertheless, on the way to this psychological goal the Lock- 

wood Library has become extraordinarily valuable for under- 

standing modern poetry in more humdrum ways, First, it will 

preserve the poets from the whims of their editors and the 


vagaries of their printers. Think of the battalions of fighting - 


footnotes that would never have been loosed upon us if Shake- 
speare’s manuscripts had survived or if the only copy of 

* Beowulf’ had not been slightly charred. And then think of the 

_ often deliberate obscurity of so much modern verse. The 
best poets have so resolutely set out to make it new, to avoid 
the obvious word, the obyious thumping metre and the obvious 
rhymes, that they have, in a way, played into the hands of the 
-__ editors and emenders of the future. By showing not only what the 
poets wrote but also what they almost wrote and then thought 


better of, the Lockwood worksheets may ensure that the poets 


~ have the last word on at least some of their own poems. © 
Second, the collection may be a help in interpreting obscure 
poems. Seeing the drafts of a poem will not, of course, make 
the final version less complete in itself or less difficult, For often 
gz ; 


~~ 


_ rough count, 16,000 printed books: first and variant editions of 


zines where so much of the best verse of our time first appeared. — 


a unique collection in the University of Buffalo 


the real difficulty comes late: at the precise moment when the 
author sees how he can gather into one complex phrase all the 
stray feelings that had been scattered haphazardly thfough the 
poem. But though the cancellations will not improve the finished 
poem, they may help the reader on to the right track. For 
example, the library’s showpiece is a collection of Dylan Thomas’ 
drafts for ‘ The Ballad of the Long-Legged Bait ’. The cases that 
display them run, as I remember, round three sides of a very 
large room. I do not think that any amount of poring over the 


_ dozens of sheets and thousands of emendations will necessarily 
_make the poem clearer. It is not the kind of poem that has 


much truck with clarity or the precise definition of experience. It 
is, instead, a poem of texture, a great monument of surrealist 
rhetoric; and as such the criterion is the poet’s inventiveness with 
language and metaphor. But pure invention, like pure sound, 
takes the reader only so far; one needs a few other signposts 
along the ‘way. es z 

What, for example, is one to make of a line like this: ‘ The 
anchor dives through the floors of a church’? In context, it 
seems like just another way, among many, of saying that the 
sailor has come home to the land, presumably to die—the ‘ floors 
of a church’ tell one that; and this has something, obscurely 
enough, to do with a submerged village. But the drafts of the 
poem add quite another dimension. Apparently, the line began 
life with a heavy-handed manipulation of the usual unconscious 


‘symbols. It began as ‘The mast-high anchor dives through a 


cleft’. But the poet steadily tried to refine away from that 
initial crudity; first he tried to introduce the idea of journey’s 


end, so he wrote: ‘The anchor dives through closing paths ’. 


Then came a contrast between the sea and the fecundity of 
the land: but unfortunately it was just fantasy. It was: ‘The 
anchor dives among hayricks’. Then finally the symbols, 
journey’s end and death, all came together in his last version: 
‘The anchor dives through the floors of a church’. The drafts, 
in fact, show where the thing started—the direction in which it is 


moving and the kind of effort the poet was willing to make in 


order not to be obvious. They show, in short, that there is care 
and a kind of rhetorical brainwork behind what appears at first 
to be a haphazard piling on of effects. 


The Man Revealed a 

And this is the third use of a collection of worksheets: it 
shows the kind of poet a man is: how much he revises and what 
he revises for; whether, like Pope, his work comes easily and 
then has to be cut down, or whether he accretes a poem slowly, 
painfully, from dull beginnings, There is much to be learned 
by comparing, say, Mozart’s lucid manuscripts, where the 
corrections are occasional and confident, with Beethoven’s 
illegible, tortured mare’s nests. Or consider William Carlos 
Williams, who has presented a great stack of worksheets to the 


Lockwood Library. His poems often appear to me to be less 


poetry, in the strong sense, than Americana, random jottings on 
interesting but haphazard bits of American city life, unformed 
and inconclusive. Yet all of them have gone through endless 
elaborate revisions, So one begins to realise that the vividness of 
his little scenes when they are vivid depends on the actual shape 
of the poems on the page, or, as Karl Shapiro suggested, that 
the metre itself is, in a way, visual, In short, the early drafts will 
not make a poem better in itself but they will help one under- 
stand the kind of effect a poet is after, the kind of work he can 


and cannot do. ite. 
Finally, there is the matter of self-criticism. Crashaw, for 


example, Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson, Yeats all revised or. 


even completely rewrote a number of their poems, often a long 
time after they first appeared in print. So the later versions are, 
as it were, criticisms of the early poems by their own authors; 


- Quartets ’. 


is as rare as a 
“wee ae summer in England. ve then, does one have certain 
_ misgivings about it? And I for one do have misgivings. The 
reason, I suppose, is that although the collection has none of — 

_ the ponderous conservatism of most university libraries, it is still 
_ part of an institution. And so there is a danger of institutionalising 


the very material that it is trying to preserve in all its original 
freshness. I do not mean that once a poet is invited to send his 


worksheets to Buffalo he can then sit back and imagine that he 


is safely fixed in his niche in literature, already part of the 
university syllabus. On the contrary, I doubt if an invitation will 
do any more than cheer him up and make him think that some- 
one, at least, has read and liked his work. Nevertheless, how- 
ever much the Lockwood collection owes to one man’s bright idea 
and one man’s hard ‘work, it is not a private collection, It is there 


for the benefit of fetcarthers. And there are, in America at least, | 


far more Ph.D.s than genuine subjects for them. It is as though 
a man writes a poem in Connecticut and, almost before the ink is 
dry, a graduate student in Nebraska has started to write a thesis 


about it. Yet this does not make a poet’ s work more important 


or unique. The writer becomes just another thesis topic, 
and the manuscripts over which he has sweated, with all their 
mess, impatience, excitement, and boredom, have become just 
sO” o-much useful evidence for a an academic Epeory, 


Videvstatiding the Creative Art? 

The institutionalising of the living, however, is a minor evil, 
inevitable whenever scholarship grows larger than what it feeds 
on. But the Lockwood collection originally had behind it, as I 
mentioned at the beginning, a more ominous idea: that by study- 


ing a poet’s worksheets one might eventually be able to under-_ 


stand the nature of the creative act itself. Whether or not this will 


ever happen none of us is likely to know; psychology will have — 


to become a good deal more delicate and complex before the 
library’s materials can be used for much except rough generalisa- 
tions. But there is still the question of whether or not one wants 
it to happen. Psychology may eventually tell us a great deal about 
poets, but will it ever say very much about poems? Will know- 
ing how a poet writes ever make much difference to what he 
writes? Or, to put it yet another way, is one interested in the 
inspiration or in what the poet has done with it? 

Personally, I think the answer is clear: the worksheets show 


how the first loose approximations are tightened up until they are. 


brought to the lucid mevitability of real poetry; but what started 
it all off seems to me almost entirely beside the point. For the 
process has little or nothing to do with the psychopathology of 


inspiration, or whatever you want to call it, and it has every- 


thing to do with the poetic intelligence. A poet is a man with 
a special gift for a special medium, language and insight; he 


is able to think in terms of his medium, just as a musician thinks 


in sounds, a sculptor thinks in physical masses, a mathematician 
in symbols, or a philosopher in abstractions or logical forms. 
Obviously, this kind of thinking has nothing to do with reaching 
certain general conclusions and then translating these into stone 
or notes or metaphor. It is a matter of exploring the potentialities 
of the medium itself. In recent years, for example, one major 
philosophical poem at least has been written: Eliot’s ‘ Four 


philosopher. Instead, he experiences philosophical ideas; that is, 
he shows the relevance and dignity ideas assume when they 
impinge on a poet’s sensibility. ‘The revisions and corrections, 
the false starts of a poet’s worksheets, reveal, then, far more about 
the calibre of his artistic intelligence, about his ability to deal 
responsibly with his material, than they reveal about its nature 
and origins. In short, the interest is critical, not psychological. 

I suggest, then, that bothering too much about the making of 


'a poem is a substitute for bothering about poetry itself. One of 


the remarkable things about recent years is the steady decline in 
the interest in poetry and the steady rise in the interest in poets. 
It is as though the standards of the gutter press—what they call 


the ‘human interest angle "—were taking over even in the arts. 
It is no longer enough that someone writes good poems; in order 


to make it interesting. For ‘how’ 


to be written is not an implicit denial of the nature of the 


with some trivial, personal event—a walk, a squabble, the sack, 
often only tenuously connected with his original personal situa- 


~ begins: 


But there is no question of Eliot’s being an original - 


given’ public lectures on hi 

course, to American univers 

through his poetic act for the ben 

derives from The Moon and Sixpence aid The 

Perhaps this new fashion i in curiosity may make it easier for 

or two writers to make a living. But it will not improve the = 
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Ways: of Writing 
Neither will their confessions seat nee ways of wilting. Hier: ae 
dogs not really help much to know that one poet could write — 
only when locked in a soundproof box, or another needed a & 
background of jazz records, or a third always: chewed opium or 
coughdrops or whatever it was. If a poet is continually harpingon 
how he writes, the chances are that he is unsure of the value--- am 
of what he writes, as though he felt it needed something more> 4 
and ‘what’ in art have of 
normally little to do with each other. There is, for example, 
a powerful passage in Death in Venice when Aschenbach, 
the ageing literary giant, composes his masterpiece while gloating — 
over the sight of the Polish boy with whom he has become 
infatuated. ‘ Verily’, comments Thomas Mann, ‘it is well for 
the world that it sees only the beauty of the completed work and — 
not its origins nor the conditions whence it sprang; since the __ 
knowledge of the artist’s inspiration might often but confuse and ~ 
alarm and so, prevent the full effect of its excellence’. ‘As though 
to prove how much the artist spoils the work of art, Robert 
Graves recently tried, in his book The Crowning Privilege, to 
judge English poetry by his ‘personal opinions of the poets. And 
he found himself left, of course, with almost no poetry at Ale 
I wonder, in fact, if the desire to probe into how : a poem. came 
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completed work. Ten years ago there appeared a collection of 
essays on the Lockwood manuscripts; it was called Poets at Work 
and it showed that the worksheets have, at least, one thing in 
common: what one of the contributors, Professor Stauffer called — 

‘the drive towards impersonality ’. The poet, that is, often Serie 3 
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a parting—but, after a little, ideas and images turn up that are 


tion. It is when these take over that the real business of poetry ¢ 
the business of using the personal disturbance to give "i 4 
to the objective theme its own vivid life. When the poet has done 
this he has created an independent object in the public world. “* 
Like a child grown up, it has to fend for itself as best it may. 
He has nothing more to do with it—its beginnings are, at best, 
only case history. This, presumably, is why Coleridge said that — 

“a second promise of genius is the choice of subjects very. 
remote from the private interests and circumstances of the writer. 
himself *. Coleridge went on to describe Shakespeare at work in. 
this way: stressing the “i \personality—‘ himself, meanwhile, 
unparticipating in the passions, and actuated only by that pleasur-. 
able excitement, which had resulted from the energetic fervour, : 
his own spirit, in so vividly exhibiting what it chad so accurately 
and profoundly contemplated’. If Coleridge is right, then a3 fe: 
attempt to understand the nature of poetry by working backwards ae 
from the finished poem to its ‘Scrappy sources is csseatlly. 2 a lack 4 
is Sey for the whole creative sifort a. Sars rs ea <5 


To Serve Poems or Poets? a 
The Lockwood Library at ‘Buffalo has, then, ie 
extraordinary collection of modern poetry in the wor 
is quite simply the ae ay how: it is to be used 


Or will it be used as a museum “of pn 
devoted not to poems but to the m 


thing that most concerns us. _ But ; 
conceited, jealous, unpleasant 
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How I Found Fun in Soviet Russia 


By FAUBION BOWERS 


FEW months ago, when I went to Soviet Russia, 
I determined that I would not look at factories 
or, inspect collective farms. What I really 
: 4A_ wanted to see was what fun in Russia is like. 
Fun in Russia?’ said an American friend. ‘Isn’t that 
a contradiction in terms? ’ I did not know. 
I had been in Moscow for about a month. Every week 
I went to the Bolshoi, where I watched the ponderous 
magnificence of ballets or the faded elegance and bar- 
barism of opera; at the Moscow Arts Theatre, where I 
Saw re-enactments of Russia’s past. I was enjoying myself 
immensely, but it was not exactly fun. One day I invited 
a young Russian friend of mine to the theatre. He looked 
at me cautiously and said: ‘ What theatre? ’” 
I had not really thought. ‘What would you like to 
see?’ I said. 
Still rather suspicious, he said: ‘I suppose you want 
to go to something cultural ’. 
“Is that what you want to go to?’ 
“Well, no. I’m sick of things that the Government feels 
are good, or good for us. Let’s go to the Teatr Estrady ’. 
I was still at that stage of ignorance and unfamiliarity 
with the Soviet Union where a Russian or a Communist 
had only to say ‘Ill telephone you tomorrow ’, or some- 
thing like that for me to think it was a 
statement of great import. I found it 
astonishing that, for the first time, a 
Russian had made a crack about either 
culture or the government. I waited 
with considerable impatience to see 
what his choice in the varied diet of 
Moscow’s theatre world would be. 
He took me to a kind of miniature 
Broadway or Piccadilly with several 
theatres scattered about. The Teatr 


Estrady seats only a few hundred 
people, and despite the barrenness of 
decor, 


the auditorium’s it has an 
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intimate feeling about 
it, 

‘This is the only 
place in town where 
you can hear jazz—real 
jazz’, my friend said. 
And, sure enough, one 
did. A six-piece band 
started off very cheer- 
fully. They played 
‘Lullaby from Bird- 
land’, ‘Say It Isn’t 
So’, ‘It’s a Sin to Tell 
a Lie’—songs that I 
had not heard for a 
long time. The audi- 
ence was enraptured 
when the trumpeters 
in their midnight-blue 
evening jackets and 
boutonniéres stood up 
and tooted their bra- 
vura passages to the 
heavens—all in the best 


Scene from Lehar’s ‘The Merry Widow’ 
at the Operetta Theatre 


A scene from ‘ Chanita’s Kiss” at the Operetta 
P 
Theatre, Moscow 


Advanced students of ballet in the U.S.S.R., who are sometimes to be seen in 
performances at the Teatr Estrady 


tradition. Then a man came out and told 
jokes which made us laugh. One I especi- 
ally liked. A man is trying to get the 
attention of some passers-by. They ignore 
him. He calls out Druzya! (friends). They 
continue on their way. He calls out 
Tovarishchi! (comrades). They look at 
him but do not stop. When he shouts: 
Grazhdanye! (citizens), they all snap to 
attention. He says nothing. This was, my 
friend explained, a barb-at the Govern- 
ment: the only way it can get the people’s 
attention, he said, is to remind them of 
the power of the state. 

Then a young American boy and girl, 
dressed in teenage style of blue jeans, suede 
saddle shoes, and peach-coloured polo 
shirts, played the guitar and sang songs which I had not heard 
before. They were a remnant from the Youth Festival the 
previous summer. ‘ We'd like them better if they played rock ’n’ 
roll’, said my friend. ‘ They’re too quiet ’. 

A handsome conjurer followed, He did some impressive tricks. 
Everything in Russia is always just slightly different from what 
the foreigner is used to—and so, instead of rabbits coming out 
of hats, goldfish did; instead of the Soviet flag, like the Stars and 
Stripes or the Union Jack with us, being pulled out of nowhere, 
it was Picasso’s dove of peace. Then some acrobatics—the 
Russians have an absolute genius for them—a folk song or two, 
and the programme was over. 

I saw a number of shows there. A Concert Ensemble came all 
the way from Asiatic Russia and regaled Moscow with fire dances, 
tricks with cockatoos and trained sheep, and songs, Another time 
the best variety artists from Leningrad, Minsk, and the Baltic 
provinces did their tricks. Finally, one week, the great Leningrad 
comedian, Arkadi Raikin, was announced. In our terms, Raikin 
can be compared to a Danny Kaye or a Max Bygraves, but in a 
way he is a more important person than either of those two 
artists. My friend said to me ‘Even the Government listens to 
Raikin ’. He then told me a story. 

Once, soon after the war, Raikin performed for Stalin in a 
command performance. It was biting winter and the fuel shortage 
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Fuel to get some 


_ wood. The friend Ries his heal at su optimism, and when 
' Raikin reappears, this time with his sack bulging, the friend 


says, ‘Amazing! You really got your wood so quickly?’ _. i> 
} “Wood? > says Raikin. ‘ These -are ss thes bee I have to 
fill in’ 


‘But didn’ t they give you any wood? ? 75 

‘Oh, yes’. He reaches into his pocket and pulls out a match- 
Stick, And, my friend added, Stalin changed the regulations 
shortly after that. =... 
' Raikin is a fast-patter and quick-change artist. His programme, 
the night I saw him, was a masterpiece of jokes and skits, one 
coming after the other in brilliant sequence. One long scene was 
a spoof of the Revolution: all its confusions, the post-revolu- 
tionary unemployment, and mistakes were amusingly depicted. 

Raikin’s programme could be performed as naturally at the 
Palladium or the Roxy in New York as in Moscow. Indeed, one 
item he performed needs no translation. It was called ‘ Hotel 
Intourist ’, and Raikin, all alone, changing from a man to a 


woman, from a young woman to an old man, in rapid succession, 


speaks gibberish. He is giving the impression of the delegations 
from all over the world—American, Egyptian, Indian—in all 
their irascibility, who come to the hotel desk to demand this or 
that. Except for the song interludes during the performance, the 
audience never stopped laughing. Nor did -& 


The Evening of Ballet 

One Monday; the day that all Moscow theatres are aera 
my friend telephoned me. ‘ Tonight at the Estrady i is the Evening 
of Ballet. I wouldn’t mind going to that’. This, it turned out, 
is a regular feature, when the stars of the Bolshoi come to the 
_ Estrady and dance excerpts of ballet. — 

No programmes are printed for these evenings, and in a kind 
of pot-luck you never know whom you will be seeing. I was 
fortunate. Golovkina, one of the best but ageing ballerinas of the 
Soviet Union, danced passages from ‘ Don Quixote’, and I saw 


the superlative Bigak brothers just beginning their careers. The © 


audience on that Monday evening seemed somehow different 
from the other nights at the Estrady. I asked my friend about it. 
‘Oh’, he said, ‘ these are the intelligentsia, I must warn you, be 
careful what you say. They listen and overhear you. On other 
nights, it’s just the workers who come. They don’t care what 
anyone thinks’. - i 

One day, my friend said to me: ‘ There” 's an operetta I very 
much want to see’. Somehow operettas seemed out of place in 
the particular climate of Moscow. But then, if there was an 
Estrady theatre, why not one for operettas too? My friend went 
on to say that he had tried every means but was unable to get 
a ticket. Would I, please, use my influence as a foreigner. Often, 


during my stay, Russian friends have taken me to the box offices 


of theatres and cinemas, introduced me as a foreigner, shown off 
my bad accent in Russian and in this way have got seats instantly. 


My friend insisted on paying for the tickets. This rather 
distressed me, because I knew he was a building contractor—with 


a salary of 800 roubles a month (around £30)—and this is not 
much. But Russians are careful to pay. “Now you will. see 
decadent art ’, he said as we sped along i in the taxi. 

“You mean operetta is decadent? ” 

“No, no. Just this one. We’re. going to see “ The Ball at. shi 
Savoy” ’. 

We arrived early, and the crowd outside hurrying into the 
theatre or standing around waiting to buy black-market tickets 
was enormous. ‘No’, we said repeatedly, * we have no tickets 
to sell’. ‘No’, we said to some others, ‘ not even for 30 roubles * 
—double the price of our tickets, ‘ 


_ The audience, on the whole, was young—full of soldiers with 
their girl-friends, some teddy-boy types, and students. It was also ~ 
the noisiest audience I had ever seen in Moscow. The buzz of 

conversation, punctured with high-pitched giggles, gave an air 


of expectancy to the performance, and seemed strange in Moscow 


; pie normally is a quiet and subdued city. 


“The Ball at the Savoy’ was a recently composed operetta. 


- Paul Abraham—a Russian I had never heard of—had written oe 


of France. I was mistaken. It was seriously . performed, and — i 


_ with the spontaneity of a Hit Parade tune. All the old cl 
operetta, which have almost vanished i in the West, are 


Operetta Theatre they rarely see ‘in chen cdaite r liv 
_ dress, sports: eloches, eventtias eperipsicnt ye gil 


ball at ct pci Hotel sh 
once wrote her. I think the plot needs no ft 
The climax takes place, of course, at the Savoy 
during the masked ball—complete with a special floor J 
there are cases of mistaken identity, telephone calls answered ‘by - a 
the wrong people, and, inevitably, Aristide and the: Other Woman aS, 


have a private. dining- room right next to Madeleine and her 


escort. All is discovered, and all is forgiven. ~ a 
For some time after the curtain went up I thought the operetta” ee 

was a parody—an operetta to end all operettas, a wild, insane 

mockery of the West and particularly of the giddy life of the south — 


although it was openly a farce, it was soberly presented. The sets” 
were extraordinary. Aristide’s villa is dominated by two little. 
stuffed woolly monkeys in the centre of the room. Off to one 


' side was an enormous cat rug, the head of which was the size 
of an outsize ottoman, complete. with whiskers and sharp teeth. 


The costumes ranged from the men in full dress at all hours of — 


the morning to women in green linen with huge dolls painted on © 


their skirts, or strange black-and-orange concoctions with pink 
scarves tied on to the sleeves and dangling aimlessly. 
Among the highlights of the evening—for me, at east—I- 
remember especially the drinking of green chartreuse out of a_ 
whisky bottle at nine in the morning, swallowed in one gulp lik 
vodka, and the explanation of the, ‘ 1,001-nights cocktail "—a_ 
mixture of ‘gin, whisky, vodka, cognac, and spirits’. For the 
Russians, the big moment came when Daisy, Madeleine’s apa 
friend, dances the kangaroo. The kangaroo is announced as @ 
new kind of dance and it is very close to jitterbugging. The music ¥ 
for it is a cross between swing and rock ’n’ roll. This is a show 
stopper, and Daisy had to repeat it the night I saw it. The lines 
which received the biggest laughs were two: once when the 
mother says of the Other Woman ‘ Why doesn’t’ she conduct her 
affairs discreetly, like all the rest of us? ’; and, at another point, - 
when the uncle is about to be killed and he stands ae and saya 2 
his last words—‘ Long Live the Soviet Union’. ; See. 
~ The music captivated the audience and I found Bas apendtiag 
my time identifying the tunes. There was “Shine on, Harvest 
Moon ’, " Champagne Song’, ‘ Ain’t She Sweet? ’, ‘I’m Happy’, _ 
‘Making Whoopee ’, and many other ‘ steals ’, all chained together 
in a mystic formula of four bars of each, one after the other. 
I certainly had had a good, if strange, time. But I left the theatre | 
uneasy. If this is how they see us—even in a comic operetta, even 
in a bantering joke about life in Cannes—I felt that understanding — 
had still a long road to go. The newspapers had unanimously . 
attacked * The Ball at the Savoy’ as ‘ degenerate’, ‘decadent’, — 
* westernised ’, and generally unseemly, Despite this, the public — 
flocked to it, ‘ Well, I’m glad T saw it’, my friend ale Ponteme 
was the last. performance ’. = 
‘Why?’ I asked. ‘ There’s ‘nothing wrong a 4G rather Sag 
hated the West after seeing it. That shouldn’t offend the officials’, 
‘I don’t know. The newspapers won out after all, nests the: ; 
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‘I often went to the Operetta Theatre after that. I never saw 
anything as startling as ‘The Ball at the Savoy’. But whatI 
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did see was charming and gay: romantic song and dance plays, Ss 
lovely melodies of the Franz Lehar type, jolly Spanish and Mexi- 

can stories complete with guitars and castanets—one of them | 
called ‘ Chanita’s Kiss ’—Russian for ‘ Juanita ’. I saw tender | Ov 
stories of old Vienna. I heard people whistling these melodies 


of the past. 
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Famous Victorians 


: By SIR ARTHUR RICHMOND 


HEN I look back to the days of my childhood in 
the eighties and nineties of the last century I see 
a constant procession of men and women coming to 
my father’s house many of whom are now historical 
figures. Though many of them were playing an important part 
in the world and particularly in the world of every form of art 
in their day, to me as a child, they were just ‘ grown-ups ’— 
members of the normal adult world in which my parents lived. 


William Morris and Burne-Jones: a cartoon by Max Beerbohm 
By courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery 


It never occurred to me that any of them were particularly 
important or different from other adults and—with one or two 
exceptions (particularly Mr. Gladstone and William Morris)— 
they did not inspire me with any of that kind of awe with which 
the young can be, I think unwisely, made to regard those whom 
their parents tell them are what is called * distinguished ’. 
Painters like Burne-Jones, Leighton, Millais, and Holman 
Hunt; writers like Walter Pater, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Andrew Lang, and 
Thackeray’s daughter Lady Richmond 
Ritchie; actors like Frank Benson, Forbes 
Robertson, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell; 
musicians like Hubert Parry and George 
Henschel; poets like Robert Browning and 
that strange dynamic figure William 
Morris all passed through my conscious- 
ness and each left something more than 
an impression behind. All those different 
and, in the main, unusual personalities 
exerted an influence on the mind of the 
child that I was, and laid the foundation 
of certain habits of thought and taste and 
perhaps too of standards of judgement 
which affected the whole of my life. 
Certain incidents of which I was a 
witness and others related to me by one 
or other of my parents built up a picture 
in my mind of individual men and 
women which may not wholly coincide 
with the one which has been carried into 
history. For instance, I do not think 
that any conception can be derived from, 


or any impression conveyed by, the paint- 


William Holman Hunt: 
Richmond 


ings of Burne-Jones of his °°" =" 
dancing sense of fun: of 
his delightful humour and 
of the comic caricatures of 
himself he used to draw in 
the letters he wrote to his 
friends. 

One Sunday morning in 
or about 1887 I was play- 
ing alone in the garden 
when there was a rather 
timid ring on the bell that 
hung inside the wall near 
the door that opened into 
our garden and gave 
access to our house. As I 
was near I went to open 
it, and there stood a figure 
correctly dressed in black, =). 
with a round, kindly face. 
It belonged to Walter 
Pater who was at that 
time at the height of his 
fame. He asked if my 
parents were in, and 
together we walked the 
fifty yards up the path that led to the front door and I do not 
know which of us was the more shy or speechless. I took him 
into our sitting-room and soon he and my father were in earnest, 
tranquil conversation. And then there came another and altogether 
different ring on the garden bell—this time a loud, persistent, 
assertive clang. A moment later in strode William Morris. 

Dressed in a blue blouse with untidy trousers and disordered 
hair and beard Morris offered a complete contrast to the demure, 
correct figure of Pater. In each hand he carried a glass goblet 
which he had just had made and now presented to my mother. 
As he did so he pointed out their noble proportions: their vast 
content, each capable of containing nearly a bottle of champagne, 
goblets fit for Vikings to drink from, (I still possess those goblets.) 
But once started on talk he could not stop. He seemed literally 
to be bursting with what he wanted to say, 
and as he walked restlessly about the room 
he described the wonderful hours he had 
spent that morning when inspiration 
seemed to flow effortlessly from him and 
he had written dozens—or was it 
hundreds?—of lines of verse. There was 
no hint of boastfulness about what he said; 
he was just unable to contain the pressure 
of exuberant vitality and delight in the 
force that had possessed him, and he had 
to let it escape. When there came a pause 
in the torrent of his enthusiasm a still, 
quiet voice came from the corner of the 
room where Pater was sitting. 

‘Have you? Have you really? This 
morning I wrote a sentence’. 

To the young, Morris was intimidating. 
I think he did not like boys, and his loud 
emphatic way of speaking, his fierce 
denunciations of the ugliness and injustices 
created by an industrial economy took one 
into a wholly unfamiliar and rather 
frightening world utterly removed from 
the sheltered, civilised environment in 
which we, as children, were growing up. 


Walter Pater: sketch by a contemporary 


a portrait by W. B. 


National Portrait Gallery 
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There is a story, whether apocryphal or not I do not know, but 
which certainly illustrates one aspect of his character. As he was 
striding down King Street, Hammersmith, a policeman, who 
knew him well, touched him on the shoulder and whispered shyly 
that an important button on his trousers was exposed to view. 
Instantly came the retort before any attempt was made by Morris 
to verify the accuracy of the policeman’s observation, ‘ Damn it 
all, sir, so have you! ’ 

But with all his exuberance, courage, and habit of emphatic 
assertion Morris must have been sensitive to public opinion. One 
day at a party my father was talking to Oscar Wilde when 
Morris came up boiling with indignation at the treatment given 
by the press to a book he had just 
published. ‘The press ignores me’, 
he angrily exclaimed, ‘there’s a con- 
spiracy of silence about my book’. 
The immediate comment of Oscar 
Wilde was characteristic: ‘Why not 
join it, Morris?’ he said. 

Among memories of many other 
artists and writers who came to our 
house a clear picture remains in my 
mind of Holman Hunt (who incident- 
ally was my godfather). There could 
be no doubt about his sincerity, his 
complete conviction that art should 
be the servant of religion, and the 
courage with which he adhered con- 
sistently throughout his long life to 
the principles on which the artistic 
movement of the Pre-Raphaelites was 
based. He used to tell at great length 
of his adventures in Palestine and I 
remember one evening when he began 
a story during dinner at about seven 
o’clock, continued it afterwards in the 
drawing-room, adjourned to - my 
father’s study when my mother went 
to bed, and finally finished it some- 
where about midnight, when he had 
to spend the night in our house. 

It was, I believe, while in Palestine 
that, he told us, he had learnt how to 
leave his body and pursue adventures 
independently of his physical being. 
Afterwards he said he had had to give 
up the practice as he found that each 
time he left his body it became more 
difficult to return to it. 


ism in those days, Our house had the 
reputation of being haunted and many investigations were carried 
out, by those who were attempting to enter into communication 
_ with beings in another world, into the curious manifestations that 

occurred. One of the most ardent believers in spiritualism was 
Mrs. de Morgan, the mother of William de Morgan, an old 
lady of well over eighty who persuaded my mother to let her 
attempt to exorcise the troublesome spirits. I do not know if 
her son shared her interest, but when he came to England in the 
summer (the winter he spent for many years in Italy) he would 
come to Beavor Lodge to keep us all enchanted by the stories of, 
so far as I remember, his misadventures. He spoke in a high- 
pitched voice which varied little in tone, and would tell us, with 
the most subtle humour, stories of the accidents he had had in 
making experiments with wholly inadequate apparatus to discover 
new kinds of glazes for the pottery he designed and made. On 
one occasion he nearly blew up both himself and. his house in 
Chelsea, He and his wife seemed to be pursued by domestics who 
turned out to be drunkards or worse and I remember his describing 
quietly, dramatically but with an air of completely detached 
amusement, how he had had to carry a drunken cook out of the 
house, put her into a four-wheeler, and dispatch her home; after 
which he and his wife discovered that there was nothing whatever 
to eat in the house—and it was Sunday! 

One hot summer’s day in 1886 Sidney Colvin brought Robert 
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Louis Stevenson to be painted, and the story of what happened — 


was afterwards recorded by Mrs, Mackail—the daughter of 
Burne-Jones—who was present. She, her husband, Burne-Jones, 
and an Italian artist named Meo all came to lunch. Afterwards, 
as my father painted, they talked of what they would really have 
liked to have been. Burne-Jones said that he wished he could have 
been a pirate or an Arab sheik. Stevenson, too, wanted a life of 
adventure; and then they fell to telling ghost stories: to discus- 
ing suicide: to comparing notes on the extent to which they were 
frightened of policemen. Finally, as my father went on quietly 
painting, they started to invent descriptions of the imaginary 
crimes they had committed, Suddenly in walked the parlour maid 

" to announce that a policeman was at 
the door. Complete silence fell. The 
atmosphere of imaginary crime had 
so gripped their imaginations that 
everyone felt uneasy, and Stevenson 
himself turned pale. The Italian was 
the first to recover. ‘It may be me 
he wants’, he said anxiously, and 
went out to see. When he got to the 
door there was no policeman. My 
father, impishly, had told the maid to 
announce his call, and when Meo 
returned with the truth there was a 
shout of laughter: each confessed to 
having had an uncomfortable sense 
of guilt and fear, and then the 
imaginary stories went on while my 
father finished his sketch. 

Although painters, = musicians, 
writers, and actors formed the majority 
of those who came to our house, there 
were others: diplomats, politicians, 
and men of affairs who came by virtue 
of their interest in art in one or other 
of its various forms. 

One summer’s day in 1892 I was 
again alone in the garden, but now a 
boy of thirteen. Again the bell rang 
and once more I went to open the 
garden door. A carriage had drawn up 
and out of it emerged a tall, im- 
pressive, aged but upright figure: 
there was no mistaking who he was, 
it was Mr. Gladstone, then Prime 
Minister at the age of eighty-three and 
fresh from the successful second 


Mr. Gladstone: ‘a tall, impressive, aged but upright reading in the House of Commons of 
We used to hear much of spiritual- figure ° 


his Bill for Home Rule for Ireland. 

My father came forward and 
warmly congratulated him on his success. I was introduced and 
he spoke kindly to me, but he waved my father’s congratulations 
aside as he said calmly that the Bill had no chance of becoming 
law as it would be thrown out of the House of Lords. Then he 
went into the house to find relaxation in talking of the Italy they 
both knew so well and of that occasion when, in my father’s 
presence, Mr. Gladstone had astonished the monks of the great 
Benedictine Monastery on Monte Cassino by addressing them in 
fluent Italian on the influence exercised on Christendom from 
within its walls—Home Service 


Hulton Picture Library 


Last year the total value of grants made by the Pilgrim Trust since 
its foundation in 1930 reached a figure of over £3,000,000, One of 
the largest contributions made was of £150,000 towards the cost of 
restoring the historic buildings of Oxford University. The Trust 
also bore the cost of repairing a collection of historical law books 
belonging to the Faculty of Advocates to the Scottish nation, as a 
memorial to Lord Macmillan, a former Chairman of the Trust. 
Another notable contribution was towards the cost of publishing 
the recent important study of The Bayeux Tapestry, published by 
the Phaidon Press, These facts are recorded in the Trust’s Twenty- 
Seventh Annual Report 1957, . . epee 
* . 

Two of the latest ‘Nelson Classics’ now published are Conrad’s 
The Nigger of the Narcissus and The Mirror of the Sea, and his 


Tales of Hearsay and Suspense (Nelson, 6s, each). al 
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By C. D. DARLINGTON 


S we have been told, long before Darwin men who 
thought for themselves had- come to reject the Bible 
story of creation. They had put together their ideas 
of transformation and of the descent of man from the 

lower animals. They had discussed the means of transformation 
and the adaptation of living beings to changing-conditions. They 
had. considered man as. an animal, They had shown how he 
could be studied in his physical and mental and moral character 
by the methods of natural history. Until 100 years ago however 
—significantly in our own country until just 1858—education was 
effectively in the hands of the Church. The more strongly these 
opinions came to be held, therefore, the more vigorously was their 
propagation repressed. So we have the first extraordinary episode 
in this history. It is that Victorian scientists had to rediscover the 
Georgian ideas of evolution. And it was Charles Darwin, almost 
alone, who did it. as ; 

One by one Darwin developed the great ideas we associate 
with his name: natural selection, sexual selection, the arguments 
from domestication, and from population-pressure, the study of 
geographical variation and isolation, the evidence of comparative 


anatomy and embryology, the modes of hybridisation and the 


advantages of hybridity; and last of all the analysis of mind and 


- morals. 


Darwin, according to the habit of his day, referred to-no ante- 
cedents for these great arguments and theories, The ideas of his 
grandfather, Erasmus, which were so like his own, had not helped 
him. ‘ The history of error’, he writes to Huxley in June 1859 


‘is quite unimportant’. Darwin’s contribution to science was not, ° 


however, what he or his friends imagined. What, in fact, did he 
contribute? 


Darwin’s Two Gifts 

Darwin had none of the dash or style of his Georgian prede-. 
cessors. He had little of their historical or philosophical imagina- 
tion. And he distrusted ideas. What he had were two gifts, both 
of them inherited. The first was a rare gift for patiently joining 
observations with ideas and patiently building a system out of 
them. The second was an equally rare gift, a fortune; a fortune 
which made him his own master and gave him time for his 
enormous job. The two together resulted in his achievement. 
And that achievement has proved to be, in a sense, the largest 
coherent piece of intellectual work ever attempted by one man. 
His genius, indeed, consisted in an infinite capacity for taking 

ains. 
: Not only his character but also his opportunities put Darwin in 
a stronger position than his predecessors in fighting for the new 
ideas. Erasmus Darwin, William Lawrence, and other daring 
pioneers, had been medical in training and profession. We may 
call them medical evolutionists. Consequently they had begun 
with man. But Charles Darwin began rather with the earth. 
He began with circumnavigating the globe. He saw the earth 
and the movements of plants and animals over it. And hence 
he learnt to see the history of the earth and of the plants and 
animals in it. He might have picked up his idea of natural 
selection either from his grandfather’s or from Malthus’ remarks 
on human population. But he knew he was safer to begin with 
plants and animals; safer indeed to leave man out of his picture 
altogether. a 

For these reasons when Darwin, after twenty years, finally 
dared to publish his views on the origin of species, he was 
careful not to mention the one matter that everyone else was most 


“interested in—the origin of our own §pecies. He mentioned man 


twice. He mentioned monkeys once, But he did not mention 
any connection between them. Thus, when the great moment 
came, those who were waiting to defend traditional belief found 


- themselves attacked from the rear. At once they tried’to recover 
bal ne, = > 2 


their position by shifting the argument to man, to Adam and 
Eve, to belief in the scriptures. But this time it was too late. 

It was too late but none the less the discussion which followed 
was violent and prolonged. It was also confused. For these 
reasons the enduring questions have never been clearly defined. 
Now seems to be an opportunity for doing so. 

The first and broader question is: What does the theory of 
evolution, with its consequence, the study of the natural history 
of man, mean for man’s attitude to life? The second and 
narrower question is: What does it mean for man’s own evolution, 
for man’s own future—or destiny, to use Lawrence’s word? Let 
us take the broader question first. 


Effect on Our Attitude to Life 

The bearing of evolution on our attitude towards life depends 
entirely on how we suppose evolution to be caused, directed, or 
controlled. Before Darwin there were two opposed views, both 
foreshadowed by his grandfather. One view was espoused by 
Lamarck and later by a string of philosophers and _ historians. 
It assumed that all change was the result of a direct interaction 
of organisms and their environment. It was inherent in life that 
organisms should change to become fitted to the conditions in 
which they lived. It was in the nature of things that, once life 
had begun, it should improve and also diversify. 

This seems to mean merely that evolution happened because 
it had to happen. Or, in popular language, a divine purpose 
guides the universe towards a desirable goal. This looks like 
no more than inspired truism. But it is not. It differs from a 
truism in that it pretends to rest on the evidence of observation. 
It pretends to be natural history. Stags come to grow antlers in 
the mating season, says Lamarck, because their ancestors had 
always been so very angry at this season. Our brains grow so 
very large, says Herbert Spencer, because our ancestors have 
thought so hard. The effects of .habit and experience are 
inherited. These are not truisms. They are assumptions about 
materials and events which we can test. Are the effects of our 
efforts inherited by our children? If we acquire some education 
are they born more educable than we were? If this were true 
it would explain a great deal of evolution. It would also encour- 
age a great deal of education. Perhaps that is why so many 
otherwise educated people regard the proposition as self-evident: 
heredity they hope, or they believe, is slightly soft. 

‘Unfortunately neither Lamarck nor his recent Russian disciple, 
Lysenko, nor anyone between them, has been able to bring forward 
evidence, reproducible evidence, that this theory of soft heredity 
and direct adaptation is true. The public has always believed it. 
But already when Darwin was a young man no scientist would 
admit it. There was an alternative view, resting on the struggle 
and competition of Erasmus Darwin and tthe ‘selections and 
exclusions’ of Lawrence. But this alternative was suppressed 
and almost forgotten. Racking his brain to find an answer to 
this question, and inspired by Malthus’ observation that few of 
those who are born live to breed; Darwin came to the same alter- 
native solution as his predecessors: selective breeding by nature 
on the analogy of stock breeding by man explained evolutionary 
change. 


Beginning of a Conflict 

The theory of selection as Darwin (and also Wallace) stated it 
in 1858 seems simple and self-evident. It assumes that man 
breeds not all his peas and pigeons, but only selected ones. In 
this way he produces new races of peas or pigeons; in the same 
way nature breeds not all plants and animals but only selected 
ones, and in this way Nature produces new species of plants 
and animals, Nature selects those she favours and discards or 

(continued on page 164) 
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NEWS DIARY 
July 23-29 


Wednesday, July 23 


Mr. Khrushchev informs Western -Powers 
that he is willing to attend a ‘summit’ 
conference within the Security Council at 
New York 


The Governor of Cyprus states that 1,450 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots have been 
arrested as a security measure 


King Hussein of Jordan says that he would 
like to see more British and American 
troops in his country 


Thursday, July 24 


The leaders of the Western Powers consider 
their replies to Mr. Khrushchev’s pro- 
posals about a ‘summit’ meeting -— 


The Commons are informed that the new 
security measures in Cyprus will bé fol- 
lowed by determined action against 
further violence 


The Home Secretary is to arrange an in- 
quiry into the increase in the number of 
eoenvictions for drunkenness among young 
people 


Friday, July 25 


President Eisenhower replies to Mr. 
Khrushchey about the proposed ‘ sum- 
mit” conference 


General protest strike by Greek Cypriots is 
ended 


Saturday, July 26 


H.M. the Queen creates ther son, Charles, 
Prince of Wales 


General de Gaulle informs Mr. Khrushchev 
that he would prefer the ‘summit’ con- 
ference to be held in Europe 


An American earth satellite is successfully 
launched from Cape Canaveral, Florida 


Sunday, July 27 


Mr: Dulles sees the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary at 10 Downing Street 


The Governor of Cyprus makes another 
appeal for the ending of violence in the 
island 

The Duke of Edinburgh begins a three-day 
visit to the West Country 


Monday, July 28 


Meeting of signatories of Baghdad Pact 
(apart from Iraq) is held in London. 
United States promises co-operation in 
security and defence 


Mr. Khrushchev sends letters to Western 
Powers about proposed ‘summit’ talks 
on Middle East 


Tuesday, July 29 


An attempt is made to assassinate the Prime 
Minister of Lebanon 


More murders are reported in Cyprus as 
a result of communal strife 


Committee reporting to Home _ Secretary 
unanimously recommends restrictions on 
publicity about preliminary hearings in 
criminal proceedings in magistrates’ courts 
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Mr. Harold Macmillan speaking at the opening of the fifth conference of the ministerial council of the Baghdad 
Pact at Lancaster House, London, on July 28. On the Prime Minister’s left are Mr. Hay Whitney, United States 
Ambassador in London, and Mr: John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, who attended as an observer 
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T. A. Robinson (left), the Bahama’s only entry at the Commonwealth Games, winning a gold medal for his P 
country: he is seen. during the final of the men’s 220 yards race last week which-be won in twenty-one seconds 
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In a recorded message introduced by the Duke 
of Edinburgh at the closing ceremony of the 
Commonwealth Games at Cardiff last Saturday, 
the Queen announced that, she was creating her 
son, Charles, Prince of Wales. In this photograph 
the heir to the throne (who will be ten in 
November) is seen -walking back to Cheam 
School from morning service at Headley Church, 
Hampshire, on Sunday 


President Nasser clasping the hand of the Iraqi Minister of Justice, Mustphy Ali, during a 
rally in Cairo.on July 22 marking the sixth anniversary of the revolution in Egypt. Mustphy 
Ali led a delegation representing Iraq’s new regime 


4 
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Margaret watching a rodeo held during her visit to William’s Lake, A Welsh mountain pony and her foal—both prizewinners at the Royal Welsh Show held at 
t British Columbia, on July 18 Bangor, North Wales, last week 


: - to displace—the theory of providential, 
“a guided, or automatic progress—this idea 
_ takes on a sinister complexion, For 
_ ‘Nature’ it calls upon to undertake the work 
of selection, unlike man, has no purpose and 


estined to be improvements, Progress is not 
inevitable, Instead of a convergence on desirable 
ends we are offered only a divergence from 
¥ 4s unknown beginnings, Instead of a spiritual 
i guidance there is a material determinism in 
___ whose operation blind accident plays a small 
i but necessary part. 
Arguing about Natural Selection 
i Thus the conflict between natural selection 
. Sand automatic progress is much deeper today 
than the conflict between evolution and creation. 
It is also more important, for the argument 
about evolution concerns the dead past; but the 
argument about natural selection concerns us 
now: 
uture, There are many people today who would 


_ serious interest. In my view, however, it is the 
most fundamental in all human ought! It split 
_ the philosophers of Greece 2,000 years ago, It 
split ‘the Victorians 100 years ago, It splits 
people today, and I think it will always do so. 


_ purpose and progress and the inheritance of 
useful acquirements, We have a goal and we 


better things ‘and we therefore believe in im- 


ag our. children will inherit them, The wish is 
aad father to every one of these thoughts, But such 
2 eeoehts do not satisfy those who expect a 


continue to regard agreeable thoughts as tikely 
: to mislead, And they will base their study of 
have on their own methods. 

~ Now, I have to relate the second extra- 
Be srainacy episode in this history, It is that 
Darwin himself compromised on this idea of 
natural selection which seems to us (as it seemed 
at first to him) to underlie the whole of his 
work, Why? Darwin, after publishing The 
Origin of Species, was faced by a secret and 
_ painful dilemma, His book had gained him the 
ear of the world. Educated people everywhere, 
z and some not so well educated, were now talk- 
ing about evolution, All the Begeneior turned 
on Darwin’s handling of what he called ‘my 
_ theory ’"—which included evolution-and natural 
selection tied up in one bundle. He was being 
attacked on two fronts, There were arguments 
against evolution: these were uninformed and 
usually childish, And there were arguments 
- against Darwin’s own views on variation and 
efP Eeorel selection : these were often well 


the effects ‘of habit and education were 
inherited. He was prepared to adopt, 


r, Erasmus, and of Lamarck, And he 


or inital fick eas which it was — 


the. 


it concerns the living present and the ~ 


"persuade themselves that this conflict is of no — 


It is, after all, natural for us to believe in 


want nature to have the same goal. We hope for © 


- his own name, the notions of his grand- . 


ry of eae he might hive! added, is Sie 
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- Darwin’s Argument 


All this happened in the facie years before 
Darwin broached the question of the descent of 


man, He was now protected by the support of 


a group of devoted friends, He was equipped 
with a theory of natural selection to which he 


- could add direct or Lamarckian adaptation, He 


was willing to supply an adjusted heredity, soft 


as well as hard, to use as he thought he needed 


it, What was his argument? He maintained 
that man was derived from a single stock of 
monkey-like animals inhabiting the old world. 


‘He maintained that this single stock had been 
’ diversified into numerous species or sub-species - 


or races (whichever you liked to call them). 
These groups were distinguished from one 


another in physical and mental, emotional and. 
_ moral character, in ways that were partly but 


not entirely adapted to their environments. 


They were also adapted or acclimatised (by 


natural selection) to resist the diseases of the 


countries they lived in, as had been suggested 


fifty years earlier by the medical evolutionists. 
Looking back today at these arguments we 


_might suppose that Darwin would have no diffi- 


culty in making his case, leaving open as he 
does the question as to whether adaptive change 
is due to natural selection or to direct action. 


But in fact he runs into trouble, He finds that 


people do not fit into their environments as they 
should do, He writes (I. 246): 


If we look at the races of man . . . their 
characteristics cannot be accounted for by the 
direct action of different conditions of life, even 
_after exposure to them for an enormous period 
of time. The unclothed Fuegians live on the 

~ marine productions of their inhospitable shores; 
the Botocudos of Brazil wander about the hot 


forests of the interior and live chiefly on vegetable | 


productions; yet these tribes resemble each other 
so closely that the Fuegians on board the Beagle 
were mistaken by some Brazilians for Botocudos. 
Not only this, but the Botocudos and other 
tropical American peoples were 
ferent’ from African Negroes who live in a 
similar climate and have ‘ nearly the same habits 


of life’. : 


We can see now reasons for these bike aecies 
of adaptation. The native American peoples 
have a range of variation which is limited by 
the selective processes working at their origin. 


For it is not- so long since they crossed into 


America and were sieved, as it were, through the 
climate of the Bering Strait, Heredity being so 
very hard, they have not had time to adapt 
themselves to the whole conditions of the con- 
tinent, The European, African, and Asiatic 


peoples, on the other hand, have had ten times. 


as long to adapt. tienes to their diverse 


‘native climates. And this is why they have so 


quickly replaced the native peoples over. most 
of the American continent. © 


Heredity Hard or Soft 

~The part of Darwin’s argument which he 
devotes to the evolution of man’s moral qualities 
is critical for natural selection and for the ques- 
tion of whether heredity is hard or soft, He sees 
man as arising from a primitive stock with 
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“wholly dif- — 


He gives a “delightfully rank analogy: Tae ~ 5 nd 

pointer dog, if able to reflect on his past con- ae 

duct, would say to himself, I ought: (as indeed — 

we say of Ag to have pointed at that a and ie 
of 


springing on aa iorcey it’. “The instincts of 
such a dog ‘provide it with the beginnings of | 
conscience, Our moral sense, by analogy, ae 2. 5 
compounded of inherited social instincts and 
of the intellectual gift, likewise inherited, sof 
reflecting on our past experience and using it 


_ to decide on our future conduct. te 


All this i is based on hard heredity; and, 2 i 
imagine, it seems ‘sweet and reasonable to most 
educated people today, But to most of Darwin’s 
original readers it would have a bitter taste. It 
was therefore, I suggest, as a precaution that he 
disguised the materialistic flavour,- ‘ Social 
qualities ’, he writes on other pages, ‘were no 
doubt Saed ‘by the progenitors of man , 
through natural selection aided by - cohen 
habit’, and ‘ the moral qualities are advanced, 
either” ‘directly o or indirectly, much more through © 
the effects of habit, the reasoning powers, reli-- _- 
gion, etcetera ’. “Here: we see the flavour concealed — 
by a ‘pinch of soft heredity in each Gost: —_ 
treatment. ag Fike: a 
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Deliberate SC oniadoat. 
Was the confusion here a canfasion in 
Darwin’s mind? Or was he, consciously or un= 
consciously, introducing confusion to throw 
ignorant people off the scént? His autobio- 
graphy favours this view. There is evidence, too, 
in the immediate context. I will take an example 
from the previous page. 
Man scans with scrupulous care the cuarectee? 
and pedigree of his horses, cattle, and dogs before 
he matches them; but when he comes to his own 
male he rarely, or never, takes any such 4 
care. Both sexes ought to refrain from 
marriage if in any me degree inferior i in wen a 
or mind, . 
Here there® is scree about religion, ciCs eae 
making good the consequences of undesirable 
propagation, On the contrary we are given just 
plain selection theory: moral character inherited 
and selected and its selection determining the 
development of society and the species, Fifty 
years earlier Lawrence had been silenced for 
saying these things, They are things which are _ 
the key ‘not only to the past but to the future 
of man. re L. 
The ney: of natural selection assumes. ‘that | 
one man seed be better fitted to live and. repro- 
duce in. a given senvironment than another. 
Further, it assumes that the children of two’ such 
men will inherit their differences, the advantage le 
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me millions, praise! by the 
gs w ch we call chromosomes, — 


much discussed, Their ae 
is not changed by the be 
anged by the cells they _ 


) its appearance, Variations in genes 
aes arise long before they become 
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iffling, as. Sir insta Fisher has 
wn’ hich myves scope hig natural selection 


, much wrapped up, in its present 
cter and content. 

advances of experimental breeding, ot 
py and of chemistry have, after 100 
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| (Continued from page 148) 


security and peace, in friendship with 
les who want to be friendly, is expressed 
through the executive branch, The 
- proposals—any president’s proposals 
elds of defence and foreign policy are 
competition with many domestic 
sts and demands. In effect, the Secretary 
te is a one-man eer for the where- 


eesdonsibilities hs govern- — 
ihe We Be poton that 


: sce ae aoe * Latin-American 3 
vell as to many Asian and African 


ongress. is on ‘the alert to ‘see that the cut- 
in eon and zinc falls mainly on foreign 
on ‘the Military Factor rs, Several 
main _ difficulties in American 


_ sale of Ta apanese ES ectiiss, even though Japan is 
Ss on ihe: ‘military factor. The ‘the t oe Sina consumer for the South’s 
sieeltish and enlightened co a matter of fact, considering the 


a a power of the Congress to dis- 
1e executive’s Proposals, the record of 


is not. a bad one, But there is no 
; the aoe which our domestic 


tes a ciseeieig high level 
mmunity at home, usually — 
effect abroad, It is painful to 3 
receive help, and the giver 
gratitude. American opinion 
‘that, for example, in the recovery 4 
Western Europe, Marshall Plan ~ 
was only a relatively small 


ty success story ’, from the expectation 
-d work and good intentions will be 
Trew i with early and visible success. Each 
‘step i foreign policy is quickly evaluated by 
pres radio, and egeiicpe as either a victory 


y ad toa fresh appraisal and to more 
1s action, Football, in its American ver- 
oa the American Riprcach to inter- 


no longer | L 
of species or 
species, That i 


to apply them, i in icccending and ein 

the future; a future which, owing to our evolu- 

tion, will be very different from the present. 
Darwit s success was due to his ability to fit 


facts to ideas, Its completeness was due to the 


completeness of the defeat of those who had 
the ideas before him, But however much time 
and accident helped him we must acknowledge 
our debt to his work, It has for a hundred 


- years established our right to discuss the natural 
history of Man, The results of that discussion 


still lie before us, For the idea is still as un- 
palatable to mankind in general as ever it has 
been. —Third Programme | 


psychological intensity, the feeling that all can 


be won or lost in the next drive to the goal 


posts, There has been one great gain since the 
second world war. Americans in this decade 
have increasingly come to see that the mere fact 
of having a foreign policy at all is not an act 
of special grace toward the outside world, To 
most Americans, foreign policy has become an 
indispensable instrument for our own survival 
and for that of our friends and friendly critics 
throughout the free world.—Third Progr amme 


Miss Elliott 
Little Miss Elliott died in the dark 
At ninety-five, Victoria Park. 


I saw as I strolled in the ivory air 
The Prince of Darkness stand on her stair, 


Scaled in bright black from cap to toe, 
About him his soldiers swarming like snow, 


Armed with all hell and bladed with light, 
Banners and torches and thunderbolts bright, 


War-horses hammering holes in the sky, 
Waiting for little Miss Elliott to die. 


And as Miss Elliott her last, lean breath furled 
Out of the vertical midnight they hurled, 


Drawing their swords from the corpse of the sun, 


A million" warriors falling on one. 


But, as they slung down the shattering air, 
Little Miss Elliott was no longer there: 


I saw, as they sank with the sound of the swan, 
Little Miss Elliott had gone, had gone. 


CHARLES CAUSLEY 
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Gatwick Airport’s New Terminal Building 


NE of the things modern architecture 
is having to do just now is to work 
out a proper relationship between its 
own aesthetic character and that of the 
many new scientifically designed objects that 
have changed the appearance of the modern 
world. This gives a special significance to the 
design of airport buildings, because they—along 
with structures like 
power-stations — are the 
buildings that are seen in 
closest juxtaposition to 
the products of modern 
science and whose use is 
inseparable from them. I 
suppose we associate aero- 
planes with the changing 
modern. world more than 
any other objects science 
has introduced into it. } 

The terminal building 
at the new Gatwick air- 
port, which the Queen 
opened last month, is un- 
usually interesting from 
this point of view—and 
especially when it is com- 
pared with the buildings 
at London airport, Lon- 
don .and Gatwick seem to 
approach the problem of 
architecture in relation to 
air-travel from opposite 
standpoints, The London 
buildings, designed by 
Frederick. Gibberd, of course use modern tech- 
niques and use them very well, but they also use 
quantities of solid-looking brickwork which I 
am sure is intended—either deliberately or sub- 
consciously—to have a reassuring effect on the 
nervous air-traveller. 

On arriving at the airport, and while waiting 
to commit himself to the flimsy-looking aircraft 
in which he is to be transported, he is meant to 
gain confidence by finding himself in such solidly 
constructed surroundings. The opposite inten- 
tion, exemplified at Gatwick, is to let him feel 
that in the airport buildings he is already 
involved in the new world to which aeroplanes 
and air travel belong. This is done by stressing 
the aesthetic qualities that aeroplanes and 
modern architecture have in common. The 
Gatwick buildings, for which Yorke, Rosenberg 
and Mardall were the architects and Frederick 
Snow and Partners the engineers, certainly pos- 
sess the uncompromising character of machines, 

I should add that we may not have to worry 
for long about this distinction between the two 
approaches to airport design, because as air- 
travel becomes more common the-need to 
reassure the nervous passenger becomes Jess; and, 
besides this, the distinction is becoming rather 
confused by the tendency for aeroplanes to be 
more and more cosily decorated inside, with 
curtains and upholstery and so on designed to 
divert the passenger’s attention from the fact 
that there is only a half-inch membrane between 


The 900-foot ‘ finger’ 
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him and space. So that, while the airport build- 
ings become more unfamiliar and insubstantial- 
looking, the aeroplanes themselves are going out 
of their way to create a familiar, reassuring 
atmosphere. 

But, leaving this aside, I prefer the highly 
mechanised character of the Gatwick building 
for several reasons. For one thing, the lighter 
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which runs out from the terminal building of Gatwick Airport, ‘like a 


glass-enclosed seaside pier ’, and, below, the interior 


and more transparent type of construction 
reveals in an interesting way the complex 
sequence of spaces of which the interior consists; 
for another the use of red brick at London air- 
Port gives it a consciously English character, 
and although I suppose there is something to be 
said for being able to identify the country you 
are arriving in by the look of the airport build- 
ings, there is much to be said for the buildings 
that serve an international transport system 
having an international flavour, Finally, an air 
terminal in its operation 
so. Closely resembles a 
machine that it might as 
well look like one. 

The purpose of the 
building is to receive 
and distribute passengers 
and their baggage, and 
Gatwick airport does 
this in a_ particularly 
interesting way, partly 
because of some new 
ideas that have gone into 
its planning and partly 
because all kinds of 
traffic are concentrated 
together in a way no 
other airport that I 
know of has been able 
to do. The terminal 
buildings areon the main 


Brighton road, which actually passes beneath 
the passenger hall. This allows direct access to 
the building from the railway. station that lies 
across the road from the airfield. Passengers 
arriving by rail reach the hall by a bridge. Lifts 
take their baggage. Passengers arriving by car 
drive up a spectacular system of curling concrete 
ramps to an entrance at the same high-level. 
Everyone’s baggage is 
taken by conveyor belt to 
the point of departure, 
and only incoming pas- 
sengers have to wait for 
customs examination, Out- 
ward-bound passengers go 
straight to their aircraft 
by walking along the 
upper deck of a 900-foot 
long ‘ finger’ which runs 
out from the main build- 
ing like a glass-enclosed 
seaside pier. It has doors 
along either side which 
bring passengers to with- 
in a few yards of their 
aircraft, avoiding walks in 
the rain or climbing on 
and off buses. 

This steel-framed finger 
and the high, square, 
main building, raised on 
concrete columns and 
walled with glass, give the 
structure most of its 
forthright character, but 
so does the equally forthright treatment of mate- 
rials, There are no applied finishes, The concrete 
is as it comes from the timber shuttering; the 
steelwork is painted grey or black; the hardwood 
window frames are their natural colour; ceil- 
ings are plain asbestos panels. The clarity of 


form and economy of line is the same that we 
admire in aeroplanes themselves. 

We have heard a lot about the machine aes- 
thetic in modern architecture: at Gatwick we can 
see it at work.— Comment’ (Third Programme) 


be useful if someone were to produce some solid 

‘(presumably statistical?) evidence of the exist- 
ence of ‘Christians without the Church’, But, 
-as I and others have been at pains to stress, 
‘such Christians are interested in the meta- 
physical rather than the institutional element in 
Christianity. Almost the last thing about which 
_ one would expect them to show concern is the 
present Establishment. That is precisely why 
they are ‘ without the Church’, One has to look 
_ for evidence of their existence in the nation at 
large, in the growing interest of thoughtful 
people in the deeper issues of the human situa- 
tion, and the readiness to discuss those issues in 
the light of Christianity. 

For example, within the last fortnight two 
public. statements have, to my knowledge, 
caused much discussion among the kind of 
_ people whom I would describe as ‘ Christians 

without the Church’. The first of these state- 
ments was by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“For all I know’, he wrote, ‘it is within the 
_ providence of God that the human race should 

destroy itself’, The other statement was by Sir 

Julian Huxley, who, in a most remarkable 

article in The Sunday Times, declared: ‘ Man 
_is unique in being now the only type of organ- 

ism capable of anything big in the way of 
further evolution’. The immediate question 
arising from these statements is: ‘Which of 

‘them carries the more Christian truth? ’ I must 

confess that as a junior officer of the Established 

Church I am hard put to it to give an answer 

in so Gilbertian a predicament! Is this a case 

where one would prefer to go to hell with 

Huxley than to heaven with the Archbishop of 

Canterbury? However that may be, this does 

exemplify that the Christian discussion today is 

para-ecclesiastical, i.e., largely ‘without the 
_ Church ’.—Yours, etc., 
_ Warwick 
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Fundamental Beliefs 

Sir—Mr. J. C. Maxwell is quite right. 
Florence Nightingale was not a Christian, but, 
like Voltaire and Tom Paine, a freethinking 
deist. | From the age of thirty-one (when she 
wrote in her diary ‘I have re-modelled my whole 
faiious: belief’), she rejected supernatural 
revelation, and regarded God merely as the 
- ground and embodiment of natural law. Her 
philosophy had much more in common with 
_-prese t-day Scientific Humanism than with 


2 ~ This is Oariabtrokively made clear in Mrs. 


Woodham-Smith’s biography, But Florence 
igh herself made a vehement and 


ner Suggestions for Thought to 
Searchers after Truth among the Artizans 

d, She began writing this book in 

: in 1859, three years after her return 
-imea. ‘she had it privately printed 


as statement of her religious views in © 


theory of omnipotent and implacable Law is any 
“more satisfactory . . . than that of a beneficent 
and benevolent Deity’.) The book was never 
in fact published, and must now be exceedingly 
rare. 

Florence Nightingale’s father was a Unitarian, 
but, as Suggestions for Thought makes clear, 
her own views diverged still further from Chris- 
tianity. She maintained that Jesus was a fallible 
human being, who made mistakes both in his 
theological and in his ethical teaching, ‘The 
discovery of these mistakes will in no wise pre- 
vent our appreciating that which was true and 
right and lovable in him; but [it] will prevent 
our*feeling that we may believe in God and a 
future state because Christ speaks of [them] ’ 
(Vol. 1, page 37). 

The weakness of Christian ethics, in Florence 
Nightingale’s view, is that it is too passive, and 
too negative—too concerned, as she put it, with 
“smuggling a man selfishly into heaven, instead 
of setting him actively to regenerate the earth’ 
(Vol. 1, page 262). The dominant theme of 


_ Suggestions for Thought is that human nature 


is capable of ‘ indefinite improvement ’, and that 
man must solve his problems by his own moral 
and intellectual .resources, without invoking 
‘supernatural aid. Once this principle was 


- accepted, Florence Nightingale wrote, man could 


“become what he is intended to be, viz. the 
creator, the modifier of human destiny, instead 
of . . . the creature “ prostrate” at the foot of 
a priest, of “the Cross”’ (Vol. 1, page 261). 

Miss Nightingale had not much time for the 
Christian obsession with sin; and she made some 
scathing remarks about prayers for the sick, 
which amounted, in her view, to asking for 
magical interference with natural law. 

‘It is not really more absurd to expect God 
to carry about houses in the night, as he is said 
to have done at Loretto, than to ask him to cure 
a sick man’ (Vol, 2, page 115). 

In her day-to-day relations with Christians, 
Florence Nightingale did not obtrude her deistic 
views, But there is no ground for Professor 
C, A. Coulson’s suggestion (THE LISTENER, 
July 17), that her selfless heroism was the fruit 
of Christian conviction.—yYours, etc., 

5 _ Aberdeen MaArGARET KNIGHT 


. ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 

 Sir,—I am glad that Mr. Roy Walker has 
taken up this discussion of the characters in 
“The Merchant of Venice’ because the subject is 
teleyant not only to Shakespeare but, particularly 
‘Since the visit of the Moscow Arts Theatre, also 
to Chekhov. 

Mr. Nicholas Nabokov pointed out in THE 
LISTENER of June 5 that the speeches of 


~ Chekhov’s characters have to be interpreted not 


by their sentiments alone but ‘ en caractére’, in 
e.- to their actions. Vershinin, for example, 
is not to be hailed as a social idealist because of 
his" Worthy speeches but his speeches are to be 
assessed in relation to his weak actions. Simi- 
arly with Shakespeare’s characters, Mr, Walker 
_ is intoxicated with the poetry and wants us to 
: *The Merchant of Venice’ purely as a 
le of good and evil. But in this play, as in 
he wrote, equally bad, Shakespeare is 


caught in the toils of his artistic integrity, his 
irrepressible sense of character and the ramifica- 
tions of his plot. He gives Antonio virtuous 
speeches and we are intended to think him a 
saintly character. 

But what picture do we eventually see? A 
patrician queening it over gushing, adoring 
young men who, although he is engaged in 
commerce, hangs about the Rialto lending money 
gratis which he cannot afford since he says in 
one breath that his fortunes are not bound to 
any one year’s enterprise and in the next that 
he. is worried about his fortunes if his ships 
don’t come home. He is supposed to be an 
aristocrat yet he spits at Shylock, He is supposed 
to be self-sacrificing and heroic yet when he 
thinks himself doomed he repeatedly wails that 
he wants Bassanio to hear about his fate when 
surely a heroic character would have kept silent 
rather than cause grief and remorse to the man 
who had caused him to sacrifice himself? 

In fact, Antonio has all the affectation, the 
arrogance, the hollowness, and the. lack of real 
humanity of the aristocratic morality, just as 
Bassanio, whom we are supposed to admire and 
whom Portia loves for his moral worth, is a 


sponger, who borrows one loan to pay off a 


previous loan, and an embezzler, traits which, as 
a loyal courtier, Shakespeare slavishly accepts 
as the attributes of a young blade. (Knowing 
Bassanio, can one believe that he would have 
chosen the lead casket?) Portia is not much 
more than a peg for Shakespeare’s poetry, a 
skittish Kensingtonian rattle and a complacent 
fool. Would she really have married the wrong 
man if he had chosen the right casket? And who 
but a naive idiot would have thought that she 
could hoax a court of law with that disguise and 
convince them with that silly argument? 

Now I know that all this is part of Mr. 
Walker’s argument. You cannot take the play 
realistically because then it is indeed an artistic 
disaster. You can get by with it only if you 
play it as artificial comedy, as a parable. But if 
we do take it as a parable, we have to judge the 
characters by what they completely are, by what 
they do as well as by what they say. And if 
Shylock is to be appraised realistically, so must 
the others. In fact, the play is a hotch-potch 
precisely because Shakespeare’s sense of character 
is bursting the bonds of his comedic framework. 
Personally, I loathe Shakespeare when he seeks 
to please the-court by sycophantically writing 
those last scenes for the comedies in which we 
hear the high, clear voices of the nobles who 
bait Malvolio or laugh at the funny commoners 
who put on a play for them before retiring into 
their private heaven and closing the doors. It is 
a narrow world whose morality is cold, snobbish 
and, as I have shown, often evil. 

That is why I called Antonio and the rest 
prating humbugs, and I fear that by identifying 
himself with them Mr. Walker is allowing his 
critical judgements to be perverted. By com- 
parison with them, Shylock, depicted warts- 
and-all in his scoundrelism by Shakespeare’s 
invincible sense of life uninhibited by social 
convention, achieves a humanity which is almost 
heroic.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.7 Henry ADLER 
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A Systematic Sculptor 


DAVID SYLVESTER on Naum Gabo, the Russian Constructivist 


ESIDES sculptures constructed in 

manufactured materials (plastic, glass, 

metal sheets, strips and rods) three carv- 

ings in stone are illustrated in a new 
monograph on the Russian Constructivist, Naum 
Gabo* (it is a large volume, well conceived and, 
but for careless proof-reading, well produced). 
The first was done in Portland stone in 1936, 
in England, and, one suspects, under the 
influence of Barbara Hepworth, the 
second in alabaster in 1938-39, and the 
third in Carrara marble in 1953. They 
are uniformly repellent: their curves are 
insensitive, mechanical, their surfaces 
lifeless, they look not as if they had been 
shaped but had issued from a mould. 
They call to mind the dummy ice- 
creams in the windows of popular 
restaurants. But these shapes are no 
different from those embodied in Gabo’s 
admirable constructions in plastics, 
metal, etc. 

Gabo’s art begins to work when he is 
building up a construction out of 
materials which come to hand in sheet 
form—sheet-metal, sheets of _ plastic, 
celluloid, or glass. His especial talent is 
for articulating space by means of planes 
cutting through it. The formal idea that 
has always been at the root of his work 
corresponds with this, The idea is best 
expounded by Leslie Martin’s descrip- 
tion of Gabo’s conception of a cube, It 

is not simply a box with a top, bottom, 

and four sides. In Gabo’s cube the four 
sides are omitted and he replaces these 
by two vertical intersecting planes run- 
ning across the diagonals of the cube. 

Gabo has explained that this, when con- 

structed in transparent materials, expres- 

ses the volume of the cubé without any 
suggestion of mass: but, in addition, he 
has constructed a far more rigid figure, 

The principle is thus to define a form, 
not by representing its external surface, 
but by composing an internal structure of planes 
such that a skin stretched across their outside 
edges would produce that surface, And this 
principle is employed by Gabo not only to 
express such abstract forms as the cube and the 
sphere but in his earliest sculptures to express 
the forms of the human head and torso, 

This way of expressing natural forms was in 
fact a development of an idea used at a some- 
what earlier date by Picasso, For Picasso the 
origin of the idea was a Wobé mask he owned. 
“These Wobé masks’, writes Kahnweiler, 

treat the lower part of the face as a plane surface 

above which the very high forehead is gently 

curved. From the plane surface project two 
cylinders, about four inches long and two in 
diameter—the eyes—a small triangular board— 
the nose—and a parallelepiped—the mouth—the 
last two projecting less far. . . . The volume is 
seen somewhere in front of the actual mask. The 
epidermis .. . exists only in the consciousness’ of 
the spectator, who ‘imagines’, who creates, the 
volume of this*face in front of the plane surface 


* Gabo. With intcoductory essays by Herbert Read and Leslie Martin, Lund Humphries. £4 4s. 


of the mask, at the ends of the eye-cylinders;, 

which thus become eyes seen as hollows, 

The principle embodied in the eye-cylinders 
is developed so systematically in Gabo’s heads 
that the vertical plane disappears, leaving 
a configuration of receding planes with 
empty spaces between them: if the spectator 
imagines a continuous surface stretching across 


Constructed head No. 2, 1916: an illustration in Gabo 


the spaces, he establishes the surface of a head. 
Gabo’s relationship to Cubism and so indirectly 
to” Negro art is perhaps the most essential 
stylistic problem raised by his work, and it is a 
serious shortcoming of the generally illuminating 
texts by Martin and Read in this volume that 
they evade this problem. Read does not touch on 
it at all; Martin makes a single naive remark: 
The intention of the early Constructivist artists 
is quite clear. Their work is ‘ constructed ’— 
built up—and not like Cubism exploded from 
within. Gabo is explicit on this point. 
But Martin has missed the point, The statement 
of Gabo’s to which he refers comes from an 
analysis, brilliant and forceful, of the Cubist 
conception in which Gabo describes how the 
peculiar Cubist attitude to the relation between 
the artist, the external world, and the resultant 
work of art gives rise to an explosion from 
within of the objects represented and thus to 
the destruction of their identity, It is not, as 
Martin supposes, the forms of the work that 


are exploded from within, but the objects repre- 
sented in the work: Martin confuses the formal 
conception of the work with the image of 
reality that it presents. He fails to see that 
when Gabo writes that a Cubist painting ‘ seems 
like a head of shards from a vessel exploded 
from within’, the words ‘seems like’ are not 
there for nothing: Gabo is referring to the 
impression given by the work, not to its 
formal conception, A Cubist work may 
break down reality, but the work itself 
is as unmistakably ‘built up’ as a Con- 
structivist work. : 

Gabo himself writes that ‘the im- 
mediate source from which the Con- 
structive idea derives is Cubism, although 
it had almost the character of a repulsion 
rather than an attraction’. The reason 
for this repulsion may have been that 
the Constructivists were more inspired 
by logic than the Cubists and were there- 
fore both more systematic, less flexible, 
in their procedures and more prepared 
to carry ideas to their ultimate conclu- 
sion, Gabo’s early constructions differ 
from Cubism only in being more 
schematic and rigid. His mature work 
moves away from Cubism by rejecting 
the representational element, and this 
rejection seems to have been inspired by 
a will to tidiness and a dislike of half- 
measures; in brief, a desire to make a 
clean sweep of things, He writes that the 


forms which differentiate one object 
from another’ and that, in consequence 
of this, his generation (born ten years 
after the Cubists) 


found in the world of Art after the 
Cubists only a conglomeration of ruins. 
The Cubistic analysis had left for us 
nothing of the old traditions on which we 
could base even the flimsiest foundation. 
We have been compelled to start from 
the beginning. 

This sense of a need ‘ to start from the begin- 
ning’, together with a belief that this had to be 
done by abandoning representation and-con- 
centrating all attention on the construction of 
the work considered as. an object, was not 
peculiar to Gabo and his fellow Constructivists 
but to all the best Russian artists who developed 
in the first two decades of this century: 
Kandinsky reflected it, in a form modified by 
his Munich environment and thus by Expres- 
sionist theories; Malevich and the Suprematists 
reflected it, in a form so extreme and absolute 
that it led to the painting of a picture consisting 


“ 


Cubists ‘ had no special interest in those. 


of a white square on a white ground, It was the 


special mission of these Russian artists, faced 


with a ‘world... [in] ruins’, to scrap every-_ 


thing and start anew, systematically building up 
a rational world of forms with nothing to start 


from but the products of technology, Among — 


the progressive artists of the early years of the 
century, the Russians were not the liberals, not 
the radicals, but the natural-revolutionaries, 


The Court and the Castle 

_ By Rebecca West. Macmillan. 18s. 
'TuIs ‘ STUDY OF THE INTERACTIONS of political 
and religious ideas in imaginative literature’ is 
Philosophical criticism of a kind A. C. Bradley 
used to write. It is based on the unfashionable 
assumption that great literature is great not for 
aesthetic reasons (though these may be involved 
as means) but for what are essentially social 
- reasons. The artist still has his ‘ particular 
grace’, but nevertheless ‘it is a tendency of 
creative literature, when it rises above a certain 
level, to involve itself with statecraft and with 
religion ’. 

To prove this contention Miss West examines 
about a dozen writers, at varying length but 
with steady penetration. A third of the book is 
devoted to Shakespeare, and most particularly 
to ‘Hamlet’, Miss West boldly maintains that 
| all previous interpretations of ‘Hamlet’ are 
_ mistaken, ‘Hamlet’ is not about an individual 
| man, but about society, and about the inevitable 
corruption of man in society, It is a deeply 
pessimistic, anti-Pelagian, even anti-humanist 
work of art. It is about the power that is 
rightly (divinely) enshrined in kings, and 
about the inevitable pride and corruption 
which power engenders. Shakespeare, argues 
Miss West, was insisting on certain contra- 
dictions inherent in society and suggesting 

that these contradictions could not be recon- 

ciled by any human agency. ‘ He thought power 
so dangerous that no man born of woman could 
exercise it without falling into sin, but at the 
same time he regarded with horror all attempts 
_ to take power away from any monarch who had 
been entrusted with it according to the laws 
and customs of his country. Hence kings and 
usurpers, though moving in opposition, are 
equally immoral’, At the back of Shakespeare’s 
mind, Miss West suggests, was a religious solu- 
tion—‘a system of values different from any 
- established by humanity’, a system superior to 
ours; and what is important in life is our 
obscure and doubtful perception of these trans- 
cendental values. She does not go so far as to 
claim Shakespeare as a religious writer, ‘If he 
called on God his cry was private, But his work 
is like the mould used for taking copies of 
- sculpture, a form surrounding an empty space, 
which is enclosed by the negative impression of 
the object, He describes a world which is hollow, 
and its hollowness is the negative impression of 
This is man without grace: so can we 
understand what grace must be’, 

It is rather specious, perhaps, to suggest that 
a play like ‘Hamlet’ has survived in spite of 
its message, by virtue of its inherent beauty. 
. Shakespeare was lucky, Miss West seems to sug- 
, Zest, since he could use the public life as a 

_ symbol for the private life. We have mistaken 
F his purpose for we have assumed that his pur- 
_ pose was to oppose the private life to the public 
pik hus: dn._reality Shakespeare ‘was writing 
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t situation, for the reason that 


same guilt which had 
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‘imperfection and sin. 


» 


“We cannot follow Miss West’s theme as she 
develops it from Fielding to Virginia Woolf— 
we have space only to note how beautifully she 
persuades writers so diverse as Jane Austen and 
Trollope, Dickens and Henry James, Kipling 
and Conrad, to contribute evidence of there 
being no individual escape from communal 
guilt, The argument rises to its greatest elo- 
quence in two brilliant chapters on Proust, 
some of the best criticism that has yet been 
devoted to that much criticised writer. But 


_the final chapter is on Kafka, and beautifully 
‘clinches the 


argument that began with 
“Hamlet ’. Kafka is Hamlet’s obverse. Miss West 
criticises him severely for his failure to perceive 
and appreciate character, and apart from The 
Trial, The Castle, and Penal Settlement con- 
siders his work worthless, But in these three 
symbolic stories Kafka ‘presents the real and 
insoluble problems of man’s nature so truly and 
so cruelly that he is one of the few authors that 
can keep pace with the cruelty of history’, It is 
a long way from the court of kings that is the 
background of Shakespeare’s plays to the totali- 
tarian bureaucracy in which Kafka feels he is 


-imprisoned, but the sense of human despair is 


the same throughout, and Miss West succeeds 


in showing that it is only to be relieved by 
whatever interpretation the creative writer gives 


to the concepts of grace and prayer. 


‘States of the Union. By Geoffrey Dutton. 


Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

The Land is Bright. By Alistair Horne. 

Max Parrish. 18s. 6d. 

Visitors to the United States for the first time 
invariably fall in love both with the country and 
with their hosts. Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Dutton 
are Australians who are fortunate enough to be 
able to spend much of their time collecting 
material for travel books. Having driven by car 
from London to Australia (that must take some 
doing) and around Africa, they have now 
covered America pretty extensively. Mr. Horne, 
who also took his wife with him, had been to 
the United States before, but as a British school- 
boy during the war, so his eyes too were fairly 
fresh and undimmed. The reader should not 
allow himself to be put off by Mr. Horne’s 
references to Mary and Judy, Henry and Hank, 
or Pat, ‘Bill’s fascinating wife’, This kind of 
personal reminiscences needs rationing; but there 
is some shrewd observation in the book. Mr. 
Horne is sold on a great many Americana from 
the Grand Canyon to the premium placed on 
technicians. He constitutes himself an apologist 
and is almost more American than the 
Americans. 

Mr. Dutton is an admirer of the American 
roads, but, on the whole, he is a more dis- 
criminating traveller than Mr. Horne. He points 
out, for example, that the roads while efficient 
are exceptionally boring, but commends the 
absence of billboards on the ‘ parkways ’. In an 
early chapter he discusses the way in which 
Americans are haunted by fear of the crack-up 
which is the price they pay for the nervous 


a 


Chronicle 


in its Saericion that there is no escape from 


tensions of their lives. Both authors draw 
attention to: two central domestic problems, that 
presented by the Negroes and the Puerto Ricans, 
and the waves of crime and violence that never 
lie far from the surface of American life. 
Naturally those who live long in the United 
States can fit together these contrasts: the 
American idealism and ruthlessness, the dry 
humour and resentment at criticism, the civilised 
and generous behaviour and the brutal crimes in 
the big cities, the soulless automation of the 
daily round and the deference paid to culture.. 
But travellers are not supposed to be political 
philosophers (apart from the great de Tocque- 
ville) or, except in a minor way, sociologists. 
Their task is straight reporting. And from these 
two books one can obtain an excellent impression 
of the immense variety of American life, ranging 
from the luxuries of half-French New Orleans 
to the cragged coast of Maine, and comprising 
a people including alike barefoot Negroes and 
wealthy tycoons who practically live in their 
automobiles. It is a country throbbing with life 
and humour, filled with a people eager to love 
and be loved who feel they are too often mis- 
understood. In Mr. Horne they have a sym- 
pathetic admirer, in Mr. Dutton a candid friend. 


Achilles and the Tortoise 


By John Lincoln. Heinemann. 18s. 
Mr. Lincoln, whose true identity will no doubt 
be guessed by many Philhellenes, was one of the 
men dispatched by a variety of mutually 
destructive agencies in Cairo to Greece during 
the war. He was called Director of the Sub- 
version of Enemy Troops in the Eastern Aegean; 
but, at least in retrospect, he takes his mission 
less seriously than those who invented that 
grandiloquent title must have taken themselves. 
His time was chiefly passed in Samos and 
Mytilene—the latter surely the least attractive 
island in the whole Aegean: at first, in Samos, 
maintaining an ineffectual contact with the Left- 
wing guerrillas through their leader Achilles, and 
then, to greater effect, being the instrument of 
the surrender of the Italian garrison; and finally, 
in Mytilene, attempting with an increasing 
apathy to reconcile the Greek Left and Right 
after the Liberation. 

In his brisk narrative there is perhaps a 
tendency to overplay the comedy and underplay 
his own exploits, Of comedy of a grisly kind 
there was, it is true, no lack, whether among the 
warring agencies in Cairo or the warring political 
factions in Greece; but the exploits must have 
called for coolness and courage and here Mr. 
Lincoln has perhaps been less than fair to him- 
self, 

Behind his tale, with its deft portrait sketches, 
its evocations of the limpid beauty of the Greek 
scene -and its sudden passages of physical 
violence, there remains a sense of futility and 
sadness. What was the point of these operations? 
A number of young men had an adventurous 
war and a number of older men had comfortable 
jobs in Cairo; and perhaps (but it seems doubt- 
ful) the liberation of Greece was hastened by 
a few days or even weeks, But Greek lives were 
wasted; and English arms and gold were wasted, 
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talk put into letters, 
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i re is some justification for their view that 
the arms precipitated or at least prolonged the 
il war and that the gold dislocated their 


ot the most valiant, Greeks are increasingly 
en to be those who, while not collaborating 


greek task of the war the preservation of their 
ountry’s unity until the hour of liberation. 
: ‘such long-sighted advocates of undramatic 
inaction were branded as traitors, The Greeks, 
after all, are not given to long views: and drama 
and action are both embraced by them with a 
assionate ardour, 

Although the book never wholly fulfils the 
expectations aroused by its masterly opening 
‘chapter, it is invariably entertaining and per- 
ceptive. Mr. Lincoln has grasped the essential 
truth of the Greek character: that the Greeks 
do not have any logical consistency of emotion 
but prefer to plunge from state to state—states 
of enthusiasm, rage, friendship, cruelty, love, 
vengeance, forgiveness, Achilles, his central 
figure, at one moment screaming abuse at him 
and at the next embracing him in an abounding 
affection, is beautifully realised not merely ‘as an 
individual but as an example of his race, No less 
convincing is the portrait which the author 
gives of himself: here, too, creating not merely 
a living individual but a type; in this case of 
all those young Englishmen—intelligent, self- 
deprecating, now sensitive and now callous— 
who found themselves flung into Greece during 
the war to mediate ineffectively between the rival 
partisans, to give orders on the spot or make 
recommendations to their superiors in Cairo 
with an equal lack of response, to blow up 
bridges or capture generals, and then eventually, 
years later, to write books about their experiences, 
But so far no other such book has been as good 

as this, 
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The Lost World of the East. By Stewart 


Wavell. Souvenir Press. 18s. 
The prosperity and progress of Malaya derive 
from one-fifth of its territory. The rest is dense 
tropical jungle, much of which in the last ten 
years of emergency has been no place for ex- 
plorers, anthropologists or archaeologists. But 
the man with the tape-recorder goes everywhere, 
‘and in this book Mr. Wavell recounts some 
- remarkable adventures as a roving commentator 
for Radio Malaya. The recording of the folk- 
music and speech of the mingled peoples who 
have settled on this bridge between the Mon- 
 golian and the Melanesian worlds is a serious 
service in which Mr. Wavell has cheerfully faced 
difficulties and hazards, but the chief attraction 
of his book is its infectious air of amateur 
curiosity. On a chance remark about were-tigers, 
a report of primitive cures, a mere hunch about 
lost civilisations, he humps his recording- 
machine and vanishes into what adventurers 
_ have always called ‘the interior’. Some of his 
quests were wonderfully successful, others not. 
The essential is that he obviously enjoys sharing 
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Sew acpi He has deliberately experi- 
nented, not only with the stratagems necessary 
D See GMtet a the’ Suncte. but with the 

ntal abandonment of the securities that must 
ft behind. It may be added that listeners 
cte feted 16 Mr. Wavell’s treatment of an 
‘the Grand National’ in an on-the- 


‘ ; do not complain of the loss of lives; — 


“THE LISTENER 


commentary of the jungle war broadcast in 
B.B.C.’s ‘Radio Newsreel’, will find an 
apology in this book, The photographs are lively, 
but the map is inadequate and poorly printed. 


My Dearest Louise: 1813-1814. Un- 
published letters from the Empress 

- Marie-Louise with previously pub- 

lished replies from Napoleon. Col- 
lected and annotated by C. F. 

~Palmstierna. Methuen. 25s. 

The Passionate Exiles: Madame de Staél 
and Madame Récamier. By Maurice 
Levaillant. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 

All people subjected to the personal authority of 


Napoleon were liable to have their feelings and 
interests trodden rough-shod: and this was 


“equally true whether, they were ladies of literary 


and social eminence like Madame de Staél and 
Madame Récamier, or of merely-social eminence 
like his second wife, the Austrian Archduchess 
Marie-Louise. These two volumes contain abun- 
dant evidence of this truth, But his remarkable 
patience with the tedious inanities of Marie- 
Louise is in striking contrast with his implacable 
hatred for the sparkling intelligence of Madame 
de Staél. 

His detestation of Madame de Staél and her 
circle, based on the political fears of a despot as 
well as on obvious contrasts of temperament, 
was unrelenting. Even from the depths of Poland 
he sent repeated behests to Fouché to keep a 
watchful eye on ‘that hussy’ and to ban her 
from Paris. His distrust began under the Con- 
sulate, because of her early writings and her 
associations with the liberal-minded Benjamin 
Constant. He stepped up the distance by which 
she must be kept away from Paris from twenty 
leagues to forty, and eventually beyond the 
French frontiers. He took sharp revenge for his 
fears in 1810 by suppressing her great work De 
lf Allemagne, on which she had laboured so long 
and which she naively hoped might even attract 
his esteem, despite its praise for the Germans 
and the English against whom he had acquired 
an obsessional hatred. There existed between 
them, in M. Levaillant’s words, ‘an essential 


opposition of characters, ideas and minds... . 


She believed in ideas, which he distrusted; in 
enthusiasm, at which he smiled; in the intellect, 
we he feared’. There was another contrast, 
00, between the adventurer-conqueror who saw 
— triviality through the lens of politics, and 
the woman whose passions dominated every- 
thing and repeatedly blinded her to their politi- 
cal implications. 
This Napoleonic obsession with political 
minutiae appears constantly in his otherwise 
empty correspondence with. his wife. Most of 
his replies to her long, monotonous letters about 
her health and his health and the childish mis- 
fortunes of their son the ‘ King of Rome’, are 
equally monotonous but much briefer. He re- 
assures her about his own health and fortunes, 
expresses every anxiety about hers, sends kisses 
to the baby. When they contain more, they are 
either military bulletins of engagements won or 
they become careful instructions about her role 
in political manoeuvres, Their marriage of con- 
venience seems to have given rise to real ties of 
affection, though by 1815 their attachment had 
‘ended and she was ready for her future existence 
of more congenial inanity as Duchess of Parma. 
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He had as little to fear from her infidelity as 
from her intelligence. 

The ‘reasons for Napoleon’s persecution of 
Madame Récamier are more obscure. This most 
seductive of his subjects had - repelled the 
advances of Lucien Bonaparte and (according 
to M. Levaillant) of Napoleon himself, though 
this is less surely proven. No doubt her relations 
with Madame de Staél were his main objection, 
and these relations are the central theme of M. 
Levaillant’s scholarly book. They were of course 
stormy and passionate and violent, and their 
friendship survived even love-affairs with the 
same men (Benjamin Constant and Prosper de 
Barante), and various other preposterous liaisons. 
It was cementéd by their exile at Napoleon’s 
hands—though the exile at Coppet was often 
enough pleasant and alleyiated by entertaining 
companionships. The romantic posturing and 
sighs, the theatrical threats of poison (in safe 
doses) in which both ladies and their swains in- 
dulged, the absurd self-deceptions, re-create a 
strangely unreal setting for the thunder of Napo- 
leonic battles and the complexities of Bonapartist 
diplomacy. But in one respect at least these 
romantic exiles resembled both Napoleon and 
Marie-Louise: they took themselves prodigiously 
seriously. Compared with them, the mid- 
Victorians were downright flippant. 


A. E. Housman, Scholar and Poet 
By Norman Marlow. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s. 


Norman Marlow, a lecturer in classics at Man- 
chester University, has brought to his study 
of Housman’s poetry great gifts, the chief of 
which are an astringent sensibility and a well- 
stropped erudition that he employs, with hardly 
the rasp of a too subjectively far-fetched deriva- 
tion, to relate the carefully powerful language 
and the strong, musical metres of Housman’s 
verse to such of their sources as are literary 
and to trace his thought back to its roots which 
are identifiable in literate European pessimism. 

In both of these undertakings he has been 
successful, so successful that one brief example 
will suffice to show his quality. Of More Poems 
xliii, which has the lines: 


The signal fires of warning 
They blaze, but none regard; 
And on through night to morning 
The world runs ruinward. 
he writes: 

This poem has almost certainly been influenced 
by Aen. vi, 886-7, and by Claudian, de nupziis 
Honorii Augusti 272. In the latter line we have 
the same metaphor as in Housman’s middle 
verse: 

. potuit caelum signare corona, 


which reminds us of: 

And sign with conflagration 
The empty moors of air, 

This again Owes something to the Virgilian lines 

referred to above: ‘vagantur aeris in campis 

latis ’. 

On the prosody, too, Mr, Marlow is good, on 
the metres Housman uses, on the effects he 
obtained with them and on the sources from 
which he took them; but on what is individual 
about Housman, on why he was impelled to 
rape the major pejorists of five literatures for 
phrase and form to enable him to make poetry 
of his own predicament and of what he took to 
be the world’s, Mr, Marlow is not so good, 
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"sense of coe taste, gona by an neue to 
ae credit that existence is really as bloody as Hous- 
“] ie man thought it to be—he never seems to be on 
_ terms with the greatness of his poet. 
Be and in trying cites the deaths of the parents, — 


He tries, 


fa the years of depressed civil service, the vitriol 
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his attraction, certainly for Mr. Marlow) pre-- 


_ with which he laced his scholarship, the separa- 
~ tion from Jackson Gmplicitly accepting the sup- 
ete cseit inversion without giving it its weight 


either in the poetry or the life); but a certain 


imnocence in the writing and the judgements 
(which is there in Housman too and is part of © 


vents him from responding when Housman 


- shows how far he has seen into the ultimate 


monstrousness of the universe and writes, for 


instance: —~ 


Oh like enough’? *tis “blood, my dear, 
For when the knife has slit 

The throat across from ear to ear 
”Twill bleed because of it. 


foranienting, Mr. Marlow finds this in had 


taste. It may be, but bad taste or not, throats 
bleed when they are cut and the Kennede Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Cambridge knew it even 


though the lecturer in classics at Manchester 


may prefer not to. 


Chinese Art. By William Willetts. 


Pelican Books. 2 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. ° 


When one turns through the list of books avail- 
able on Chinese art, one is immediately struck by 
the paucity of inexpensive general works on 
what is now a fairly popular subject. Recently 
however, an attempt has been made to improve 
this situation by the publication of Mr, William 
Willetts’ book, in two volumes, in the Pelican 
series. The author has taken eight art forms, 
not all of which hold as prominent a place in the 


West as they do in the Far East, Surprisingly, 


Mr. Willetts studies these not in the period of 
maturity but in that of their early development. 
Because of this the book may have less general 
appeal, especially for readers interested in the 
classic period of ceramics in the Sung Dynasty, 
and for those interested in the Ming lacquers, 
which have recently come into favour, as well 
as for those interested in the later jades, for 


instance, which have no ritual function as is the 


case with those the author examines in such 


detail, 


This does not mean that the book is 
‘uninteresting; rather the reverse with regard to 
textile techniques and the early history of lacquer 
in the first centuries of our era, Here he breaks 


_~ new and generally unfamiliar ground. 


The book is less successful than one might. 
‘hope, because the author enters into detailed 


discussion of almost every argument ever put 
forward on the subjects with which he is con- 
cerned. This adds much to the bulk of the 
book, but not to.our knowledge. Such detailed 
treatment is particularly noticeable in the chap- 
ters on Geography and Early Man, on Buddhist 
sculpture, and on ceramics, In the chapter on 
sculpture the detailed handling of the Indian 
and Chinese background is carried over three 


quarters of the very long chapter, with the 


_ development of the sculpture, which covers a 


period of about 400 years, squeezed into the 
remaining quarter, This hardly seems a fair 
division, In the chapter on painting, in which 
one expected a new approach in view of 
his opening section, the treatment remains the 


same one with ea Ee we ane ea Aeclne since. 


- Raphael Petrucci and Friedrich Hirth wrote 


fifty years ago, The chapter is, in addition, con- 
fused by a veritable quagmire of psychological 
argument, which turns out on examination to be 
entirely. irrelevant, as well as misleading. - 
Looking back on earlier publications on the 


_ subject which the author undertakes to consider, 


one is unhappily forced to the conclusion that 
this is not a book on art at all, but a series of 
articles on eight materials used for art expression 
dealt with in a very limited manner, the tech- 
niques receiving most attention, “Thee illustra- 
tions, chosen with great care, are rather better 


than one usually finds in the cheaper books on - 
‘art, or indeed in some of the more expensive. - 


ty Oi 


Brave Men: a study of D. H. Lawrence 


and Simone Weil. By Richard Rees. 


Gollanez. 18s. : 
One way of writing a confession of faith is to 
try to define the influence of those writers who 
‘have influenced one most; and to try to recor- 
cile them when they disagree, This is, in effect, 
what Sir Richard Rees has done in Brave Men, 
and his book is better read in that spirit than 
as an objective study of the two writers who 
are its principal theme, He is deeply convinced 
of the loss of the religious sense in the present 


world, and that it is only a supreme effort of — 


the intelligence that can recover it, In Lawrence 
and Simone Weil he finds the kind of intelli- 


“gence that can speak to our condition, The 


point needs no labouring. Manifestly they have; 
and it is easy to see that one experiencing the 
world in Sir Richard’s terms might find them 
the most important writers of the age, Whether 
it was a happy idea to treat them in the same 
book may yet be doubted, The compulsion be- 
hind the enterprise, Sir Richard tells us, was 
‘to try to relate them in my own mind’, and 
he explains this as ‘showing that there were 
points in common and points of significant con- 
trast between them’, This is hardly, however, 
to relate them, Almost any two writers are alike 


in some ways and different in others; and in ~ 
this case the link is mainly an autobiographical 


one—the fact that two writers with such 
strongly opposed philosophies of life should 


both have impressed themselves _ so deeply « on | 


one man. 
Lawrence and Simone Weil both suffered 
from a devouring spiritual hunger, and neither 


could find anything in the civilisation around 


them to satisfy.it, Brave Men gives us extremely 
just and understanding studies of this aspect of 
both minds, The hatred of industrial society, 
the deep sense of the disorientation of modern 
man—both felt it, and the author of this book 
obviously feels it too, But Lawrence’s whole 
mode of apprehension is so utterly different 
from that of Simone Weil that the transition 


from one to the other is not so much significant - 


as merely disconcerting. It is rarely profitable to 
compare a writer who is an imaginative artist 
with another who is not, Lawrence was a self- 
acknowledged prophet and preacher, it is true, 
and much of his doctrine is quite legitimately 
separable. But we listen to his doctrine because 
he was a novelist and a poet, and because he 


could, whether we ultimately want to share his 
beliefs or not, validate many of them for us in 


imaginative experience. Simone Weil writes 
categorically and doctrinally; we are not free to 
accord to her a merely imaginative assent, She 


“President of the United States. 
‘Europe said we must hold on until it’s finished’, — 
But no debate on the problems and risks of 
today has much meaning if we forget what the - 


counter-attack on the railway: leet as) 


oe exploded Aoi against her denial and ? 
her abstraction, her need ‘to’ believe in a Gad 
who is like the true God in everything except 
that he does not exist’, And when, later in the 
book, the incongruous figures of Orwell, “Denton 
Welch, ‘and L. G, Salingar make their appear-_ 
ance as vehicles of a contemporary sense of 


religious reality, we begin to feel that none of 


these writers are there for themselves, but as 
grist to a mill. We can respect the purpose for. 
which the mill is grinding but must also feel 


~ that the substantial independence and individu- 


ality of these various Persons Stain to have 
been respected more.  =— ; 
In the days when, as we are a ‘the religions’ 
sense. was more felt than it is now, there was 
also a clear sense of discrimination between 
different kinds of religious experience, and dif-— 


ferent kinds of resulting doctrine. Today | the 


desire for a revival of the religious consciousness — 
seems to be so strong in those who experience 
it that they are willing to seize on any of its 
manifestations, however mutually contradictory, . 
and lump them all together as signs of hope. 
For the eclectic humanist (that unfashionable 
figure) an appreciation of all kinds of human 
experience is a possibility, For the seeker after 
a transcendental standard there i is, after all, the 


_ necessity of choice, 


Boy on the Rooftop 
By Thomas Szabo. Heinemann: 12s. 6a. 


The frontispiece shows a deliberate back-view, 


in Paris. where he now lives, of the youth ’ 


who. nearly two years ago fought through the 


_ Hungarian revolution as a boy of fifteen. There 


were hundreds like him, and this is their brief 
chronicle, so compelling in its theme that the 
candour of childhood is classically apt. On the 
morning of October 23, 1956, the date meant 
to Thomas Szabo only. that it was his mother’s | 
birthday.. By the evening he had learned to fire 


a machine-gun. Little more than a fortnight 


later, having fought in the streets of Budapest 


to what ‘seemed incredible victory, only to find 


freedom relentlessly strangled by the returning 


Russian army, Thomas Szabo had to leave his 
family as a man—a marked man -now—and. 
- cross into Austria with an oath to return, 


‘It may be natural to feel that we have had 
enough accounts by now of those two searing» 


weeks. But we can never have enough. It may 
‘not be pleasant to read again, from inside 
Budapest, through the words of children, of the 


expectation of help. from the West which kept i 


_ Hungarians on their feet against the tanks in — 


their streets. ‘ Tomorrow’s election day for a new 
Radio Free 


battle of Hungary felt like—the exhilaration as 
well as the agony. They are both here, and 
Thomas Szabo’s record of fewer than 150 pages ~ 


is, among other things, extraordinarily exciting. 


He was captured three times. The first time he : 
shot the°AVH: policeman dead. The second time 

a friendly Russian soldier gave him his chance, : 
The third time he and his companions were 
released from a deportation-truck by a dashing: 


n ic Air Tours 


Our autumn and winter 

famous classical sites 1S 
_ 22nd September. We have 
. Izmir and Istanbul. | 


OURS offer Rearnetiing new pin travel, namely the opportunity 
ands, Asia Minor and Istanbul at a cost which is within the 


ASIA MINOR AND ISTANBUL 


“On this tour also there is a day flight to Athens and four nights are ¢ 3 
spent there, with interesting excursions. Then the plane goes across a 
the Aegean to Izmir (formerly known as Smyrna) on the coast of By 
Asia Minor. Excursions are made to Ephesus, the great classical city i" 
with its Pauline associations, and possibly to Pergamum. Then the ? 
plane flies on to Istanbul, where two days are spent visiting the great : ~ 

meeting place of Christian and Moslem cultures. The tour returns via. 
Salonika (with a full day for sightseeing there) and Rome, where the ig 
the | ee final night is spent. The total tour cost is 69 guineas and this. covers F ; 
rougho not only the air travel but also accommodation and full board through- 7 4 
apl x 1 _. at out and airport coach transfers at every point. Compare with this the i 
Tt e ormal ‘London/Athens return air fare is well over £100, but _ normal air fare alone for the journeys undertaken which would be at ‘3 
‘guineas we have planned a complete inclusive tour. -least £120. ue 
e tour also covers the same cities as the above (Rome- if 
Naples), but in Greece there are different excursions—to . 
yaphni ind Eleusis, the Island of Aegina, and to Delphi, During the Send for full details to 7S 


nights) at Naples an excursion will be arranged pie thee tee + 
: ; ; ; 


derful Greek. er of Paestum, travelling via the Sorrento 


for this aK like the one above, i is 57 — : . i | WY | f | TK aD a 
Jation and full board, ‘ Pe aoe LL ‘ 


; ae case RHODES: 48a Park Road, Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 
Telephone: AMBassador 1001 é 


Please send details of :— (Tick appropriate box) : 


Tours to GREECE and TURKEY O 
. CANARY ISLANDS | O 


mee (three nights’ stay) and on & (also 
On the atau a number of a optional 


I cannot go in the Autumn or at Christmas but would 
like details of similar holidays in the Spring of 1959. 
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PHE-LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH , 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Conducted Tours 


THERE ARE PLACES to which we cannot pene- 
trate without a guide: we have not the right 
of entry. Others are there for all who can make 
the journey: though our appreciation of these 
can be increased by a knowledgeable guide, pro- 
vided he does not come between us and what 
we are seeing. 

Last week television took us on several inter- 
esting armchair journeys. Perhaps the most 
unusual was to the Jewish East End of London, 
in ‘ Monitor’ (July 20). Bernard Kops was our 
guide to the places in which he was brought up 
and which form the background of his play 
“The Hamlet of Stepney Green’. He took us 
among the herring-stalls and second-hand books 
of Old Montague Street and the Commercial 
Road to watch ‘ the ritual justice of buying and 
selling’. An old man wandered slowly along 
a ruined street, singing as he went, All this was 
the camera’s eye at its most evocative, But Mr. 
Kops did more than that: he took us inside 
a Jewish household, We saw the Friday-night 
blessing of the candles for the Sabbath; Mr. 
Kops’ father and his friend Mr, Isaacs, who 
remembered Gorki, sipping the wine, keeping up 
the ancient traditions. Here was a scene we 
could not have found on our own: we had to 
be invited, As the journey ended with that old 
singing man making his way across a bomb- 
site and disappearing into the rubble-strewn 
sky-line, one reflected on the remarkable way 
in which, in our restless capital, one community 
has retained its customs and its fellowship and 
its sense of being at home. 

This was the last ‘ Monitor’ till the-autumn, 
and it was a happy idea to finish up by invit- 
ing William Sansom to take us on the pier. 
He has just the eye, and just the words, for this 
strange English sub-world which we have all 
taken for granted since childhood, He, and the 
camera, brought out the sense of mystery as 
one’s heel almost catches in the open grid under 
which the dark water laps against 
wet iron to make one remember 
one is indeed at sea. We heard 
the crooners in the amusement 
arcades, pottered past the anglers 
and the sleeping old men among 
the ornamental Britannia tables 
and those Victorianly embellished 
slot machines. We had a free peep 
into some of these, and saw the 
macabre plaster figures set nodding 
and tinkling by someone else’s 
pennies, The executioner raises his 
axe; the strip-tease doll draws off 
her stocking; these shots confirmed 
brilliantly Mr. Sansom’s vision of 
the dead life of dummies, the 
horror behind these curious folk 
toys, 

Then under a setting sun the 
anglers pack up, the tired children 
straggle down the long deck to- 
wards home, the chairs are tipped 
forward, the lights come on, the 
day’s pleasures are over, This was 
a beautiful piece of social observa- 
tion, the familiar brought to fresh 
life through an artist’s eyes. 

‘Monitor’ is such an intelligent 


programme that one positively 
trembles for its future in these 
days of surrender to the: popular 
fronts of entertainment. Again 
(as with ‘ Tonight’) there is a 
central’ key personality to give 
the miscellany its particular unity 
and flavour, Huw Wheldon is 
a little shy, not smooth, with a 
touch of the don about him, the 
kind of don who does not appear 
on television, He seems really to 
be thinking about the items and 
hoping that we will too, Con- 
sequently one is put into a criti- 
cal mood at the start, a rare 
compliment that few television 
producers are prepared to pay 
their viewers. 

On July 21, we set out on the 
first leg of a eticnis cruise with 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler, We began 
with a few brisk shots of Sir 
Mortimer, pipe clenched keenly, 
striding on to the channel packet, and later 
ordering what looked like an excellent mea] on 
the European express, After a tour of Venice 
we at last embarked for our real goal, Greece. 
We visited Olympia: of the stadium only the 
_Starting-line can now be traced, which seemed 
symbolical of the unending influence of classical 
Greece. Then to Corinth, and finally to 
Mycenae, whose Homeric past was thought 
legendary until Schliemann opened the great 
tombs and gazed on a gold mask which he 
believed covered the face of Agamemnon. 

Here was some of the world’s finest sight- 
seeing. I was grateful to see as much as I did, 
and there are two more programmes to come, 
but I thought a wonderful opportunity was 
skimped, We spent too long in Venice: there 
was one superb close-up of the Colleoni statue, 


but far too many shots of pigeons and gondolas, © 


tourist commonplaces to thousands who never 
got as far as Greece. Perhaps the cameraman 
thought those brooding empty landscapes offered 


oposnenenengnemnenenrommn 


Sailing through the Corinth Canal in the first episode of ‘ Armchair Vovase 
(Hellenic cruise with Sir Mortimer Wheeler) on July 21 


tN 


The. Friday-night blessing of the candles in Bernard Kops’ home: 
from the film which preceded an extract from Mr. 
‘The Hamlet of Stepney Green’, given in ‘ Monitor’ on July 20 


Kops’ play, 


him little scope: as indeed they did, if you feel 
you must clutter up the screen like a geographi- 
cal junk-shop. What I wanted were long, still 
shots of those silent, sun-baked source-lands, 
with the slowest, most patient tracking along 
walls, up slopes, down to excavations, As it was, 
I had no chance to absorb the genius loci, and I 
resented the time wasted in watching Sir Mor- 
timer make rambling ‘scholarly’ conversation 
about ‘Plato and all» that’ with Sir John 
Wolfenden and other distinguished fellow- 
voyagers, Afterwards I read again Henry Miller’s 
description of Mycenae in ‘The Colossus of 
Maroussi’, It conveyed far more to me of the 
real nature of that timeless, haunted place than 
this programme did. 


DRAMA 


K. W. GRANSDEN 


Coming Back in Anger 


WALTER MACKEN’s ‘Home is the Hero’ (July 
27) emphasised the point that toughs will be 
toughs and that there is no sense 
in expecting them to come out of 
gaol tender. The play also showed 
that a tough central figure must 
have some streaks of decentcy _ in 
his composition if there is to be 
any poignance in the tale of his 
crimes and blunders. 

Paddo O’Reilly of Galway has 
done five years in prison for the 
manslaughter of a neighbour in a 
drunken brawl. His townsfolk, in- 
cluding even the relatives of his 
victim, have joined with his family 
in readiness to accept him back 
and give him a warm welcome. But 
Paddo turns out to be only a block- 
headed bully: he cannot realise 
that in five years his son and 
daughter have grown up and want 

‘to keep their own company. He 
sets out to be a fireside dictator : 


ter: he beats her savagely. 

His son, a limping grincied 
thanks.to one of Paddo’s earlier 
follies, has to face his father with 
~ a knife. Paddo also nearly kills a 


friend who has become a lodger 


he not only browbeats his datgh=j . 


‘be in any way a hero, but the mixture 
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and is jovially trying to celebrate the return of 
the native. It seems that the gaol-bird, turned 
domestic tyrant, will wade through slaughter 
to a home: but in the end there is nothing 
worse than bruises. 7 

Paddo finally makes up his mind to dis- 
appear and that is obviously the proper choice 
for the fellow to make. If the author or the 


_ actor (Eddie Byrne) or both had been able 


to modify the man’s bone-headed brutality so 
that we could spare him some sympathy, the 
play would have greatly increased its appeal. As 
it was, Paddo was such an unctuous ogre, now 
preaching at his family, now savagely banging 


‘his daughter about, that one could not care 
’ what became of him. Eddie Byrne showed the 


appropriate force, but there was a hampering 
monotony both in the writing and the delivery 
of the role. 

Donal Donnelly and Concepta Fennell made 
his children’s parts extremely moving. Peggy 
Marshall had the measure of their long-suffering 


mother, and, as well-intentioned neighbours, « 


Patrick McAlinney and Carmel McSharry 
added vividly to the Galway scene. 
Despite the title of the play one had not 
expected the homeward-bound Paddo to 


of moralising and misanthropy whom 
we did encounter was unable to win a jot 
of sympathy, and so was unable also to 
carry the play on his shoulders. 

The Empire Games naturally bestrode 
last week’s programme and some stirring 
drama did they provide. But, with the 
artists yielding to the athletes it was a 
thin week for television drama. So I 
made sure of being there when ‘ You 
Are There’. 

These programmes are certainly a 
model of concentration and close-pack- 
ing. I havé sometimes complained of 
plays with little in them which are 
granted ninety minutes of viewers’ time. 
My complaint in this case is just the 
reverse. Thirty minutes may be too short 
for proper treatment of a dramatic his- 
torical event. Big and excellent casts are 
engaged: an immense amount of work 
goes into these features which are usually 
of first-rate recreational as well as 
educational value. We should not be left with 
the feeling that we are being rushed through a 
section of hustled history in order to have more 
time for trivialities, 

“The Fall of Robespierre ’ (July 23) was a case 
in point. There was good preparation of the 
theme with the death of Danton and with a 


a 


Scene from ‘The Royalty’ on July 25: 
Lockwood as Mollie Miller, A. E. Matthews as Lord Charters, 
Joan Hickson as Miss Plimm, Hugh Sinclair as Richard Manning, 


The Fall of Robespierre ’, on July 23, with Donald Pleasence 
(standing, full-length) in the name part 


rence: 


THE LISTENER 


well-planned summarising of the 
crisis in the French Revolution. 
Donald Pleasence gave us the 
pale, tight-lipped, incorruptible, 
fanatical Robespierre, with the 
eerie power which this actor com- 
mands; I could have welcomed 
more detail of the rebellion 
against him and of his own col- 
lapse and destruction. As it was, 
I felt that the end of the half- 
hour was a scuffle to get through 
in time. Another ten minutes 
would have made all the differ- 
surely this series should 
have been planned as a forty- 
minute, not a_ thirty-minute, 
matter. 


‘For the rest, the series of 


serials went their routine way. 
The chronicles of a family or in- 
stitution, briefly laid on at briefly 
recurring intervals, are the staple 
of our weekly programmes. Mil- 


and Julia Lockwood as Carol 


lions see them and they have to be very feeble 
not to please some myriads of those millions. 
Criticism, possibly put off by a scrambled start, 
often omits to follow them up and note possible 


improvements, A series cannot be easy to 
sustain, if narration and characteristic are 
to have any freshness. I sympathise with 
their manufacturers. 

Margaret Lock- 

wood’s hotel  se- 


quence, ‘The Roy- 
alty ’, began, for me, 
as a Tanglewood 
Tale, but the 
branches. were 
finally unscrambled 
and the whole tree 
finished up with 
happiness bursting 
out and blossoming 
all over. Two mar- 
riages were in sight; 
twins, for one wed- 
ded couple, were on 
the way. The crooks 
had been winkled 
out and the cus- 
tomers, including 
- A. E. Matthews as 
a ‘permanent’, were 
rolling in. What 
more could be 
asked? I havenamed 


BS teins 5 : nti & 


(left to right) Margaret 


‘Home is the Hero’, on July 27: (left to right) Peggy Marshall 
as Daylia O’Reilly, Donal Donnelly as Willie, and Eddie Byrne as 
Paddo O’Reilly ' 


the producer (Campbell Logan) and 
chief players before; I would add praise 
for Joan Hickson’s first-rate performance 
of the flustered, faithful receptionist, a 
most authentic presentation of that prop 
of the hotel. 

The episodes in ‘ The Sky Larks’ are 
simple; the chief merit is in the filmed 
* actuality ’ scenes, with a naval helicopter 
or ‘chopper’ going about its flights and 
hoverings. Last week it was carrying aid 
(with a faulty carburettor) to a polio- 
stricken child on a Russian freighter. Of 
course the ‘chopper’ turned out to be 
triumphant amid mechanical defects and 
a successful tool of medical relief. Mean- 
while, there was mild amusement with 
a sailors’ sing-song on the Aircraft 
Carrier. The fictional fun was a passable 
show of brick-dropping; the factual 
flights were a useful reminder of what.a 
helicopter can do in the way of dropping 
the right load in the right place. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
“A Quiet Corner ’ 


THE PERFORMANCE of Sudermann’s ‘A Quiet 
Corner ’, which followed so closely the work of 
von Kleist broadcast in the previous week, con- 
tinues a service to the community which gets 
little acknowledgement in these mass-viewing 
days. Having provided a fairly good coverage of 
indigenous drama, the Drama Department is 
slowly but surely building up a sound library of 
plays by European dramatists. The output of 
plays in English is enormous and tends to elbow 
out works by authors on the Continent who may 
not be in the world class but who are regarded 
with respect in their own countries. English 
taste indeed often appears wayward to Conti- 
nentals, and this performance of ‘A Quiet 
Corner’ reminded me in passing that a fair 
part of Strindberg’s writing is still not trans- 
lated. Brecht’s ‘Threepenny Opera’ took 
more than twenty years to reach the London 
stage and this work of Sudermann’s has waited 
even longer for a hearing. 

The play concerns Georg Wiedemann, a pro- 
vincial schoolmaster, and his wife, Elisabeth, 
who has married slightly below her Bavarian 
upper-middle station. Their life together is 
happy and serene but it is suddenly threatened 
by the arrival of a Baron Récknitz, a distant 
cousin of Elisabeth’s and her one-time lover. 


L f 
oer - ¢ 


ings Mis Sie to ‘iettang oe revealing Par 
ast gasps that he has always known about 


d but the villain of the: piece is sent packing. 
Such a plot suggests a woman’s magazine 


story about whether a wife should tell, but 


Sudermann’s treatment of it makes it more than 
this. The play is neither sentimental in the 
. German tradition nor melodramatic in a nine- 

_ teenth-century vein. The Baron is given to hiss- 


ing “Yes or No?’ when he demands in asides 
~~ an answer from the stricken Elisabeth, and his 


bombast occasionally comes near to the style of 
the Wicked Squire. Sudermann gives him a 
psychological depth, however, and the Baron 
_ becomes an early study of a man of power with- 
out love in search of love. Georg Wiedemann is 
also much more than the stock innocent in a 
melodrama; he not only loves but is prepared to 
fight strongly and subtly for his love. Elisabeth 
is a post-Meredith woman and survives. It is the - 
Baroness, condemned to a meaningless existence 


with a loveless husband, who emerges as a tragic’ 


figure. I liked Mr. Raymond Raikes’ handling 
of the scene with its occasional backgrounds of 
schoolchildren playing, and was glad that he 
played down Sudermann’s stage directions 
which stipulate rolls of Bavarian thunder as the 
characters approach their destiny. Hermione 
Hannen as Elisabeth played remarkably well and 
she was strongly supported by Marius Goring 
as Georg and Howard Marion-Crawford as the 
bull-necked Baron. 
Turning from Continental repertory to work 
- written for radio, I must say that it occurred to 
me during the week that radio work succeeds 
‘best when it is limited to half-hour or, at the 
most, forty-five-minute stints, To succeed in the 
sphere which lies outside the semi-documentary 
or the thriller and the run-of-the-mill dramatic 
piece, it must move with great pace. When radio 
is at its true work it must tug at the sleeve in 
the first few seconds. As it must continue to 
hold the listener and as the degree of concéntra- 
tion required by the listener is great, the time 
factor is obviously important. Miss Sasha Moor- 
-som’s production of Mr. Andrew. Salkey’s ‘ The 


_ Atmosphere Man’ created a coffee bar in the 


first hisses of pressurised steam. Mr. Salkey 
himself represents the latest and one of the most 
delightful overseas influences on the English 
language. The West Indian eye is sharp but 
wonderfully good natured; lacking in definite 
articles but capable of showing us man in a 
relaxed situation. 

Another view of the human situation which 
was also given the short, sharp treatment was 


Winter Journey’. Mr. John Gibson’s choice of 
musique concréte effects was deft and Rachel 
Thomas’ Mrs. Vaughan invited not unfavour- 
able comparisons with performances. of Mr. 
Samuel Beckett’s ‘Molloy’. Mrs. Vaughan in- 
vites sympathy and Mr. Hanley seems to have 
a didactic purpose which I find lacking in Mr. 
Beckett’s microscopic studies of senile decay and 
of man dying. Mr. John Beckett composed some 
music last week for ‘ Remember Who You Are’ 
by David Paul. Though Mr. David Thomson 


- futilities of logical positivism rendered the effect 
null. 

JT wish to end with an apology. Mr. Wilfrid 

Grantham, who produced Betti’s ‘The Fugi- 


___ tive’, points out in a letter to me that it was not 


he but Mr. Harry McWilliam who translated the 
_ work. Incidentally he also tells me that the part 
of the Doctor in the stage version is not quite 


the one contained in Mr. James Hanley’s ‘A 


and his cast gave this rather flat academic joke ~ 
the best that they could, my impatience with the. 


the same. In adapting the play for radio he em- 


st atted chasing the Doctor asa kind of inverted 


deus ex machina i is therefore. on the wrong track. 


Z th ad RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Beetles, Rockets and Poets 


IF ONE AIM of‘ Frankly Speaking’ is to reveal 
personality, it cannot be said that Dame Rose 
Macaulay gave such a brilliant performance on 
Sunday evening (Home) as Sir Harold Nicol- 


son a fortnight before. While Sir Harold was 


delightfully uninhibited, Dame Rose was in- 
‘clined to be evasive and spoke in a low and 
rapid voice that was sometimes rather difficult 
to catch, The general effect, however, was one 
‘of unquenched and indefatigable curiosity, on 
both the human and the scholarly level. Dame 
Rose is that peculiarly English phenomenon, 
the great woman traveller, who travels imag- 
inatively in time as well as to the remoter parts 
of the world, Arising from this is her passion 
for history. ‘I mean’, shé explained, ‘ there is 
nothing quite so exciting to me as the develop- 
ment of man from the slime up to where we are 
now ’—though she- confessed that what was 
most on her mind at present was ‘ the dropping, 
or at any rate the keeping ready to drop, of the 
very disagreeable form of bomb we have 
evolved ’. : 
On Tuesday evening, in ‘The Voyage of the 
Beagle’ (Home), we heard how beetles upset 


Charles Darwin’s faith in the Bible, While the - 


crew sang ‘All things bright and beautiful ’, 
Darwin, examining seventy different species of 
coleoptera, came to the conclusion that species 
are not immutable, His head began to ache 
when he thought of Noah carrying all the 
different species into the Ark, two by two. ‘ The 


meeting with the round-backed tortoise on | 


James Island’, he declared, ‘was the greatest 
event of my life ’—for he then realised that it 
had evolved and had not been specially created 
by God. The programme captured at least 
something of this wonder, this great awakening, 
that changed the whole direction of human 
thought. 

-On Wednesday evening (Home) we heard 
how Dame Rose Macaulay’s very disagreeable 
form of bomb could be delivered by rocket 
from, if necessary, 5,000 miles away, As I 
listened to the scientific experts and the service 
chiefs talking about the various kinds of rockets 
that are being built for the destruction of the 
human race, I could not help thinking of 
-Aldous Huxley’s nightmare fable Ape and 
Essence. This, it will be remembered, forecasts 
the probable effects of atomic warfare in the 
shape of monstrous births, with the consequent 
ban on sex and the annual ritual killing of mal- 
formed babies, But it was the military rather 
than the human aspect of nuclear warfare that 
concerned _the experts and the service chiefs on 
Wednesday. Not _to have rockets, they told us, 
was to be at the mercy of those that had them, 
and the only way we can contract out is to 
scuttle the British Isles, for we are a first-class 
base—Airstrip 1, in fact. But to have rockets is 
to make ourselves a principal target for attack. 
The arguments are all by. now painfully familiar 
and describe the circle in which the mind of 
mankind is now imprisoned, Each side, of 
course, will only use ‘ the ultimate weapon’ as a 
deterrent. But one day the temptation to get in 
first may well prove too strong, for one side or 
the other, So, with the development of the giant 


rockets, at £1 000, 000 a time, our collective 


anxiety grows. 
The same evening in the Third Programme 
Mr. A, Alvarez described the great collection of 


poets’ work-sheets that has been built up at 


‘singing for 


done by Ortrud’s wobble, ‘so that the second-act 
_ duet was a ruin indeed. The baritone and bass” 
were little better, though Telramund (Ernest 


wi himself gave an sy He ee summary of tl 

Poetic process, remarked, the ultimate vaine of 
this collection will depend on whether it is 
going to be used to investigate Poetry or. the — 
psychology of poets—because ‘the more we 
know about their work and the less we know 


a 
a 


about them, the better for everyone’. “But any . 


serious consideration of the arts is welcome in 
this technological’ age, with its general lowering 
of cultural standards, and one is always sratctal od 


for that excellent series of fortnightly reviews — 


under the heading of ‘Comment’ on the Third e 


Programme. . On: Thursday evening Professor 
A S's Richards gave a brilliant talk on the 


design of the new Gatwick Airport, which he 


said was so well adapted to its purpose; John 
Bowen told us how bad the new ballet ‘ Witch © 
Boy’ is, being but a feeble adaptation of that 
remarkable American play ‘Dark of the 
Moon’; and Peter Porter reviewed The Penguin 
Book of Australian Verse from an Australian — 
point of view. £ 
PHILIP HENDERSON 


MUSIC 88 Gs a 
In Fernem. Land rashes 


SUMMER DRAWS ON apace, the Royal. Opera’s 
season is_ended and Glyndebourne’ S$ nears its — 
end. Their place is taken by the festivals of | 
Bayreuth and Salzburg and Munich, and even 
those of us to whom that distant Yand is — 
unnahbar unsern Schritten, can catch a sound, 
if not a glimpse, of these events. 


a 


- We were able to hear last week the opening ~ 
performance of the Bayreuth Festival—a new ~ 
production of ‘Lohengrin’ by Wieland Wagner — 


under the musical direction of André Cluytens. 
It would hardly be going too far to say that, so 


far as the principal singers were concerned, the 2 


performance was:a disgrace to the Festspielhaus 
where, in accordance with Richard Wagner’s 


total dramatic effect rather than on beautiful. 
its own sake. What the total 
dramatic effect may have been last Wednesday — 
I cannot say, though I did note that there was — 
no sound of King Henry’s sword thrice striking 
his shield hanging on the tree before the duel in 


views, emphasis has always been placed on the ~ 


Act I. From this I infer that there was no tree — 


for the shield to hang on. It is quite possible 
that King Henry had neither shield nor sword, 
for Wagner Major, had only to specify some- — 
thing in his stage-directions for Wagner- 
Minimus to omit the requisites for their — 


execution. This, I understand, is in the interest 
‘of bringing out the ‘ symbolism ’ of the drama, 


as if Major did not know better than Minimus 
what symbols he wanted. 

As I have suggested, most of the solo-singing 
was painful to the ear. There was the usual 
tight-throated tenor, though in mitigation let 
it be said that the high tessitura of Lohengrin’ 63. 
set pieces is cruelly exacting and almost invari- 
ably results in a bleating tone. Still, there have — 
been singers like John Coates who could make — 
the music sound as beautiful as it was in 
Wagner’s imagination. ‘The chief, requirement 
for Elsa’s music is steady, pure tone. Leonie 
Rysanek, who has sung better in the past, was — 
notably unsteady and went sharp in ‘ ‘Einsam in 
triiben Tagen’. But her unsteadiness was out- 


Blanc), whose voice shook under the stress of - 
telling such lies in the first act, recovered in the — 


Seopndi But the eee ee occurred in 


A 
> 
¥ 
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by the Herald (Eberhard Wachter), whose 
ce was firm and authoritative. | 
- There remained for enjoyment the playing of 
the orchestra, which had the true Bayreuth 
_ quality, and the singing of the chorus trained 
_ by Wilhelm Pitz, which was sonorous and rock- 
4 steady. Cluytens was much more successful with 
1 score than with ‘Die Méeistersinger’, 
“Lohengrin ’ being a good deal more Italianate 
___ than is always realised. 
: The Salzburg Festival opened more auspici- 
ously on Saturday with a capital performance of 
“Don Carlos’ directed by Herbert von 
Karajan. Although the version used omitted the 
Original first act, which was included in the 
recent revival at Covent Garden, and so 
deprived us of some of the most beautiful music 
in the opera, the production had great merits: 
one of the chief was the swiftness with which 


MUSICAL dedication in Beethoven’s 
day was a standard compliment, paid 
in return for a commission and imply- 
ing exclusive performance for a limited 

period. Yet ome need not grudge to Count 
Razumovsky, for many years the Russian am- 
bassador at Vienna, the distinction of having 
received in this way, with another rich patron, 
Prince Lobkowitz, the ascription of two of the 
world’s great symphonies : Beethoven’s Fifth and 
Sixth. The personal associations of such works 
soon became irrelevant. But the Count’s 
patronage is still widely remembered for having 
prompted, a little earlier, the production of 
; three string quartets, In 1806 he asked Beet- 
-  hoven for some quartets with Russian melodies, 
- and he took on from Prince Lobkowitz the 
_ Schuppanzigh quartet, well versed in Beethoven. 
, By a coincidence, another Russian, Prince 
_ Galitzin, similarly promoted Beethoven’s final 
‘return to the medium. To such support we are 
_ in some measure indebted for the greatest aug- 
__ mentation of the repertory that the string quartet 
q has ever known. These men realised in time that 
_ Beethoven’s creative potential was not bound by 
_ the Third Symphony, or the Ninth, and also 
- that the most zealous composer does not live 
by genius alone. 
Whatever the outside beck and call, these 
returns to the solo ensemble of strings were 
| significant. It was more or less inevitable that the 
composer of the Op. 18 quartets should come to 
handle the grander designs of the first two 
symphonies, in which the antiphony of string 
and wind groups is steadily typical. It was not 
nearly so expedient that Beethoven should 
abandon the orchestra which he had so elo- 
quently expanded in his next two symphonies, 
two concertos and a full-size opera. It is not 
surprising that he stopped at three chamber 
works. The Op. 18 set shares a certain pro- 
_ digality of output with the unnumbered sixes 
which Haydn and the rest furnished to suit a 
_ patron or publisher. The three quartets of Op. 
59 show no sign of being a rounded series. They 
mark successive but not progressive steps of self- 
revelation at a given period. Among other general 
features, their concise, sometimes compressed, 
_ manner and top-line altitude separate their aural 
_impa from that of Op. 18, while their main- 
p the usual four movements, and 
2 fee the bifocal orbit of classical 


rhe: ‘the whole ensemble wobbled out a A 
apa the best individual performance was ahs 


By A. 
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action was deployed. There were no waits 
etween scenes, nor even at the end of the acts, 
except where a break was made after the au/o 
da fé. This is an example that should be copied 
by producers of Verdi. One of the causes of 
“Falstaff’s’ comparative ill-success with the 
public is that the tension so wonderfully created 
in each of its brief scenes is relaxed and 
destroyed by a long break in the middle of each 


Salzburg had assembled a strong cast of 
singers, among whom Sena Jurinac (Elisabeth) 
and Giulietta Simionato (Eboli) gave outstand- 

ing performances. Mme. Jurinac has become a 
tie Verdi-soprano with the steady but impas- 
sioned quality his music requires. I hope that 
when Covent Garden revives the opera, it will 
be possible to engage her and Mme Simionato 
to sing in it. The Carlos (Eugenio Fernandi) was 
new to me and sounded as if he might be that 
rara avis a heroic tenor who does not sing 


Per’. 
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movements, show less exploitation of sheer con- 
trast than do the last-period quartets, In most 
respects the Razumovsky quartets are each an 
individual entity: 

The cultivation of the characteristic in purely 
instrumental music did not, of course, begin with 
Beethoven, but it soon became peculiarly his 
romantic habit to make his art a vehicle for 
translating the stresses and releases of the human 
spirit. That is one unmistakable impression of 
the colossal range of the ‘heroic’ symphony, 
and equally of the trenchant quality of the 
“ passionate’ sonata, among earlier works. What 
is equally remarkable, the different movements 
of each work seem fantastically linked together 
in one continuous rhapsody, as E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann observed at the time. It would be a futile 
speculation to try to determine what guided the 
composer’s hand as he expanded the three open- 
ing movements here, but the set mood of each 
opening, and of what follows, is pronounced, 
especially in the first two quartets. 

No. 1 in F begins with the most developed 
movement of the twelve. The lyric sweep of the 
first subject, with the melodious undertone of the 
second, acquires a changing environment of 
shifting harmonic texture and a spasm of fugue. 
Yet the main motives can claim not only a steady 
recapitulation, with novelties of key-setting, 
but also, in the coda, a percussive delivery and 
other reductions of the initial phrase to essen- 
tials, One recalls the resourceful variety with 
which that initiating phrase has promoted fresh 
music, but the persistent imagery is the lasting 
impression. 

The next movement is original in cast; it is a 
scherzo in type, but without any clear-cut inter- 
lude. It presents wayward snatches of rhythm 
and tune, whose coherence emerges in repetition 
later, strongly enough to leave a pleasant trail 
of creative humour behind it. In transparent 
contrast, an adagio in the minor forms almost 
conventional stages of self-abasement, but the 
violin’s solitary and sustained cantabile in the 
major, midway, sounds an exquisite note, which 
exposes the intensity of the ‘conventional’ 
Phrases when they return, Eventually these dis- 
solve into mere expectancy, The lively prime 
motive of the allegro thus anticipated is a Rus- 
sian melody: or, rather, it is a translation of a 
sombre traditional song of oppression into an 
energetic dance of scintillating texture, banishing 
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fortissimo all the time. Bastianini and Siepi gave 
excellent’ performances as Posa and Philip, 
though the one had not quite the subtlety of 
Gobbi nor the other the immense authority of 
Christoff. Some of Karajan’s tempi séemed on 
the fast side; no loitering was permitted. On the 
other hand, he missed the lightness and grace 
that should appear in the gossiping of Eboli 
and Posa in the second scene. 

Meanwhile the ‘Proms’ have started and of 
them I did catch a glimpse, seeing Moiseiwitsch’s 
hands deftly busy with Rachmaninov, and Sir 
Malcolm alert and lithe as ever, and the 
drummer drumming and the fiddlers fiddling 
and the audience gaping and cheering, Amazed 
at this transfer of the Albert Hall (or bits of it) 
to a room sixty miles away, I quite forgot to 
listen to the music. But. there will be plenty of 
opportunity to listen to it without the distrac- 
tion of the jumping pictures. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


The Razumovsky Quartets 
DICKINSON 


The first of three programmes of Beethoven's ‘Razumovsky’ Quartets will be broadcast in the Third Programme 


all introspection and fulfilling the final abandon 
of the first movement. 

No. 2 in E minor is more compact. The dark 
melancholy of the opening is declared in confined 
and abrupt phrases, with stretches of major 
harmony that are too artificial to last. The 
absorption of the adagio is equally impressive; 
it combines a rare serenity, later echoed in Schu- 
bert’s String Quintet, with a spare embroidery of 
texture. In another wayward scherzo-movement, 
the restless main section is as compressed as the 
theme russe interlude is voluble. Once more a 
short but weighty refrain, better known now for 
its imperial associations in ‘ Boris Godunov’ and 
‘The Tsar’s Bride’, is hustled into vivacity 
without end. Yet the boisterous finale shows 
most forcibly Beethoven’s rhapsodic genius, as 
he hammers at a false assertion of key (C major) 
and its half-hearted adjustment, but uses this 
twist of harmony for more sober topics until the 
right key (EB) is secured. Music had not been 
here before, though it was to return in this 
direction for the tremendous finish of Op. 131. 

With No. 3 in C the listener is on more 
familiar ground, Once the opening suspense is 
past, the flow of theme, with a particular stress 
on the initial rising semitone, is continuous, The 
imperturbable Mendelssohnian refrain of the 
andante recurs cheerfully after a prolonged but 
patterned digression; and the elegant ‘ Minuet’ 
almost lives up to its title, though it declines into 
a prelude to a fugue. This fugal bout, by way of 
first subject to the finale, is more uncompromis- 
ing. Expression is stripped to the bone in an 
angular subject of twice five bars. Yet the dis- 
covery of fresh contexts for the dry bones is 
animated by Beethoven’s most familiar self. The 
free enjoyment of thematic craftsmanship re- 
places the emotional exploration of Nos. | and 2. 


In his ‘unconventional textbook’ Harmony for the 
Listener (Oxford, 16s.) Mr. Robert L. J acobs offers 
guidance to the non-professional but serious and 
intelligent listener to music who desires some 
understanding of the basic principles of harmony 
and why it is used in the way it is. Avoiding 
technicalities as far as possible, Mr. Jacobs starts 
from elementary premisses, guides us through the 
complexities of romantic harmony, and ends with a 
survey of trends in contemporary music. This is 
a book for those who without wishing to ‘learn’ 
harmony have nevertheless an active curiosity about 
music: it is illustrated with music examples. 
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~ covered with tiny leaves! 


Think of it! 
garden, your apartment! 
ordinary book! 


Miniature forests, growing in a single pot! 


Living and growing and thriving in your home, your 
Stately Japanese Pine trees—no taller than an 


Exquisite 


flowering shrubs—that burst into masses of tiny yellow blooms—that fill 
your home with colour and beauty every season of the year—eyen in 
January—even when the entire world outside your window is covered 


with snow! 
Yes! 


Imagine your friends walking into your home, and seeing on 


your living-room table—in breathtaking miniature—an actual forest tree! 
One of the largest and most beautful living creatures in the world— 
transformed—as if by magic—into an exquisite living miniature no 


higher than an ordinary book! 

Imagine the look of astonish- 
ment and admiration on your 
friend’s face as he bends down and 
begins to examine this _ living 
miracle. Here in front of him_ is 
a true Japanese Pine tree. The 
$ame dramatic, twisted shape... 
the same gnarled trunk . . . the 
same clusters of horizontal branches 
—fanning out in every direction— 
climaxed by hundreds of brilliant 
green pine needles! The needles 
themselves are three inches long— 
but the entire tree, from top 
to bottom, is less than one foot 
high! It is so beautiful, so 
fantastic, that your friend will 
want to pick it up, and hold it 
in front of him in awe and 
admiration! 

And you have grown this thing 
of beauty! You have actually 
created it! And you have done 
it with no more attention than 
you would have given your 
favourite house plant! 


So Beautiful! So Fantastic 
That Your Friends Can 
Hardly Believe They’re Real! 


Think of the fantastic feeling of 
accomplishment! For this Japanese 
Pine tree is only the beginning! 
Here, in another corner of your 
home, is a _ breathtaking Azalea, 
covered with dazzling orange-red 
flowers—but an Azalea_ that 


actually 


is no larger than a 
woman’s hat! 

Here is a tiny forest of two, 
three, and even four miniature 
evergreens—growing comfortably 
side by side, in a single pot! 

And here is a_ twin-trunked 
Acacia that will make your friends 
gasp with astonishment! Picture an 
exquisite steel-blue tree one foot 
tall — spiral-shaped — with every 
branch carrying dozens and dozens 
of tiny flower-balls of the purest 
yellow! Blooming and blooming 
and blooming again from the snows 
of January to tthe first thrilling 
warmth of Spring! 

Yes! Here are living Miracles 
that flood your entire home with 
Fairy-Tale beauty! Priceless living 
treasures that will continue to en- 
chant you, season after season, for 
dozens of years to come! And now 
hoe can grow them in your own 
ome—for pennies—no matter 
where you live—as easily and 
surely as you now raise your 
favourite house plants! 

Yes! Without spending a 
single penny for fertilizer or 
soil or plant food or pots... 
without investing more than 
five minutes of your time—you 
can see the first thrilling signs 
of life in just four short weeks! 

Here’s why. Here’s how a new 
scientific invention—sent to you 
absolutely free of charge—gives 
you fantastic results that you 
could only dream about before! 
Guaranteed, automatic results 
—like these: 


PICTURE THESE FOUR EXQUISITE TREES —ONLY 


ONE FOOT TALL—BLOOMING IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


JAPANESE RED PINE (Pinus 
densiflora), Picture the same 
twisted, tormented shape that you 
would see on a mountain cliff! And 
then reduce the size of this drama- 
tic tree to the height of an ordinary 
book! Add beautiful orange-red 
bark all year round—crowned by 
dazzling clusters of blue-green pine 
needles, three to five inches long! A 
true evergreen! To thrill you with 
its foliage for years to come! 


ORIENTAL ARBORVITAE 
(Tree of Life—Thuja orientalis 
aurea nana). An extremely valuable 
Miniature evergreen, that forms a 
magnificent pyramid-like head! 
Dozens of delicate twigs, densely 
Fan-like 
sprays of leaves—reaching out in 
every direction! A brilliant, flaming, 
golden yellow in the spring—turning 
to a lustrous green in the summer 
and autumn, 


ACACIA (Wattle—A. Baileyana). 
We show a close-up of only one tiny 
cluster here—to point out the ex- 
quisite beauty of these delicate ball- 
like flowers! Picture an entire steel- 
blue plant, one foot tall! Then 
picture branch -after branch spiral- 
ling around the trunk — actually 
weighed down with dozens of these 
clusters of tiny yellow flower-balls! 
A pure radiant yellow that bloom 
and bloom again from January to 
March! 


AZALEA (Rhododendron obtusa 
kaempferi). One of the handsomest 
of all the Bonsai Miniature Trees! 
From Japan itself! Many-branched 
—with shining, constant-blooming, 
dark-green leaves! Gives beautiful 
orange-red flowers—the entire plant 
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dotted with clusters! One of the 


most valuable and beautiful of 
Azaleas! And_ it’s yours — for 
pennies! Our thanks to the many 


Botanic Gardens for these photo- 
graphs, 


You Work Only 5 Minutes! 

You Don’t Even Dirty Your 

Hands! And You See Your 

First Baby Trees—In Just 
Four Short Weeks! 


Yes! Forget about clumsy flower 
pots! Forget about preparing and 
sterilizing soils, and plant foods and 
fungicides! Forget about long, 
tortuous ‘hours of. careful work! 
Here’s how easy, how simple, 
how automatic it is to plant 
these Miniature Trees—this en- 
tirely new -way—with all the 
hard work, all the expert pre- 
paration 


‘of work-saving 


FULL GROWN TR 
ONE FOOT TAL 


amount of fungicide, just the 
right amount of moisture and 
protection for your seeds. 


They are actually combination 
planting pots, plus automatic plant 
foods, plus’ transplanters — all 
wrapped up in one _ convenient 
package! 


All you do is take these amazing 
containers and drop two seeds into 
each! Cover the seeds with the 
extra material we send you. Water 
them—and put them in a dark 
corner! That’s all there is to it! 
You don’t even dirty your hands! 

And at the end of four short 


Only A Few Pennies A Tree— 
For A Lifetime Of Beauty 


Here’s what you get! First of all, 
you receive the finest, top-quality 
hand-selected seeds! Fifteen to 
twenty top-grade seeds of each of the 
four magnificent varieties of minia- 
ture trees described on this page! 

Secondly, you receive one of the 
most fascinating and helpful books 
on home gardening ever published 
—‘‘ A Simplified Guide to Growing 
and Exhibiting Miniature Trees! ”’ 
Written by one of America’s leading 
horticulturists! It gives you dozens 
time-saving tips, 
secrets and short-cuts! It gives you 
simple step-by-step picture direc- 
tions that show you exactly how to 
germinate and grow and train these 


weeks—before you even know it 
—you’ll have tiny baby trees grow- 
ing and thriving before your very 
eyes! In just a few short months 
you’ll have actual forest trees that 
you can train and mould into 
breathtaking shapes that will make 
your friends gasp with astonish- 
ment! You’ll be started on one of 
the most satisfying hobbies of your 
life that will eventually fill your 
home with Fairy-Tale beauty ... 
that will yield you priceless living 
treasures, that you will hand down 
to your children, and to your 
children’s children! 


miniature beauties—in true profes- 
sional style! 

And finally—as an ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE GIFT—you also receive 
the amazing Automatic Pre-Prepared 
Perlite Planting pots—that take all 
the guesswork, all the torture, all 
the heartbreak out of germinating 
these tiny trees! These twenty 
Automatic Planting Pots are our 
gift to you—yours to keep! , 

Yes! And the entire Kit is yours 
—not for the £5 or £10 you would 
expect to pay but for only £1/2/- 
complete! Enough material to 
grow dozens of magnificent Minia- 
ture Trees—and you grow them 
entirely at our risk. They must 
grow and thrive in your home—in 
the very first month that you have 
them—OR EVERY PENNY OF 
YOUR MONEY BACK! 


paration | ‘ALREADY DONE ~ — — — PQST THIS NO-RISK COUPON TODAY!’ — — —1 


MINIATURE FORESTS NURSERY ] 


All you do is this! When these 
finest-quality, hand-selected seeds 
arrive, you simply choose the first 
two or three varieties of gorgeous 
Miniature Trees that you want to 
have growing in your home. Take 
ten seeds of each variety, put them 
in a cool place for two short weeks 
—to let the cold stimulate these 
forest seeds to rapid, vigorous 
growth! And then you simply use 
the Pre-Prepared Automatic 
Planting Pots that we send you 
—free of charge. 

These Automatic. Planting Pots 
are scientifically-designed, minia- 
ture containers—each of them small 
enough to hold in the palm of your 


hand—each hollowed-out on the top+ AD DRESS. ,..darsicavebattsctussees upveistsncyeenssoversccullecutuveusncuduva nah sae aaa 


asacedltunnttuageiee avtusion a cin ADOT NE igs ae 
By enclosing a cheque, postal order or £1 note with this 


to receive your seeds! But these 


containers are not made of metal TOWN.... 


or clay! 
They are made of an amazing 


2, Bale Street, Manchester. 

Yes! 
your risk! 
charges. 


I want to grow your amazing Miniature Trees—entirely at 
I will pay the postman only £1/2/0, plus low C.O.D. 
I understand that I will receive the complete Miniature Tree 


Kit—at least 15 to 20 top quality seeds of each of the four magnificent 
trees described by you... plus ‘““ A simplified Guide to Growing and 


Exhibiting Miniature Trees 


plus my ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Bonus and twenty Automatic Pre-Prepared Perlite Planting Pots! 


I further understand that this Kit is completely guaranteed! 


That | 


I must actually see these amazing Baby Miniature Trees growing and 
thriving ia my home in only one short month, with no more than five 
short minutes’ work on my part—or I may simply return the remainder | 


of the Kit for ever. 
Automatic Planting 
money back. 


NAME........ dsereeeeeseeenecnsareasses ser reeserseecrseecerecnesseccecesececesccsssesesseness 


Save 2/-. 


penny of my money back! 
‘ots are MINE TO KEEP, even‘ if I ask for my 


In any case, the | 


coupon, you need only send £1, thus saving 2/-, as we agree to pay 


new natural material—combin- | all postage and handling charges. 23 
ing just the right amount of , Copyright by Miniature Forests, Inc. 1958. d 
plané food, just. the right) nn oo eee 
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APERBOUND books are far cheaper than 
their hard-covered brothers and have the 
distinct advantage, from the point of view 
‘of summer holiday travel, that they can be 
packed in raincoat pockets. The ones I want to 
‘mention are the kind which look as though they 
will keep children actively occupied—on a 
journey, on the beach, on a walk, and so on. 
First of all, the journey.. The originator of 
the ‘I-Spy’ series seems to have realised how 
difficult it is for children to sit still, and his 
booklets are ‘designed to make ‘the very act of 
Tooking out of the window into a game. In 
I-Spy on the Road, for example, there are 
dozens of pictures of speed-signs, road-signs, 
_ road-side shops, different types of vehicle, and 
so. on. As the children ‘spy’ these they note 
down where and when in the book—and then 
‘score marks. As travelling companions, so to 
speak, to [-Spy on the Road there are I-Spy on 
a Train fourney, I-Spy Ships and Harbours, 
and JI-Spy Aircraft. These four booklets cost 
6d. each, and I find it difficult to imagine a 
_ better investment, If there is a young child in 
the family do slip that thin little book called 
Heads, Bodies and Legs (it is Baby Puffin Book 
No. 7) into your handbag. Two minutes of 
scissor snipping before you leave home will turn 
this book into a game that should keep a three- 
year-old absorbed for hours. 

If you are a town family spending an August 
holiday in the country Sir George Stapledon’s 
_ Farm Crops in Britain, beautifully illustrated 
by S. R. Badmin, in the Puffin Picture Book 
series will answer most capably a thousand 
questions that you yourself might find 
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difficult. In the same series Paxton Chad- 

“wick has written and illustrated in full 
colour two splendid companions for a child on 
a country walk—Wild Flowers and Wild 
Animals in Britain. Apart from helping children 

_ to identify what they see, these books have a 
great deal of information in them which makes 
them excellent value at 2s, 6d, and 3s. 6d. 
respectively. But for those country holiday- 
makers who like more to look at and less to 
. read there are coloured J-Spy booklets at 1s. 
‘each on Birds, Trees, Insects, and almost every 

other aspect of country life. With J-Spy at the 
Seaside I shall look for a velvet swimming crab, 

_-an auger shell, a herring gull, and some thong 
~ weed—for with the labelled pictures in this book 
the whole seashore at once becomes a challenge 
to the eye. 

"Of all the paperbacks that could profitably 
‘accompany. you and your family on a tour or 
sightseeing holiday there is one which is out- 
standing. It is called Churches and Cathedrals. 
The authors are Helen and Richard Leacroft and 
it is published by Puffin Picture Books at 3s. 6d. 
A family holiday is, after all, a holiday for every- 
one but most of us hate to take children to places 
which interest us and bore them. Many cathe- 
drals and churches publish their own guide 
books for visitors’but these are often useless to 


» children. The Leacrofts’ book, with its bold, 


imaginative illustrations, is brilliantly con- 
“structed so as to avoid a clutter of detail yet 
relay just that amount of information which will 
make any church fascinating to a child. 

A good standby for wet weather is The 
Scottie Sparetime Book by Anthony Parker, 


s and Sevens II. By Zander 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d, respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, August 7. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 


containing them should be addressed to the Editor of Tue LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


_ ~~ marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. 


In all matters connected with the crosswords the 


Editor’s decision is final 
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All clues to words of six and seven letters are wrongly 
numbered, These words must be entered in the diagram in 
their correct places, with the help of the remaining lights, 
which are correctly numbered. Every word in the diagram 
is in Chambers’s Dictionary, Mid-Century Version. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Goosefoot ought commonly to stick to a hunting-dog (5) 
_5. The kestrel has a backward eye-structure, brown inside 


11. In a fretful state, a poor horse has pleasure. much 
reduced (7) 
12. Shoot the child—that’s an order (4) 
13. For an early border, do something about lettuce (6) 
14, Brera) cloth is coming back for anyone who has the 
<>. taste 
‘16. Singer showing effects of old rye? (6) 
» Cave man decapitated by cut-down tree (5) 
19, The thief’s a precisian, half German (7) 
20. A notch at the top, and the noble’s head’s in the 
‘basket (6) 
A roll that’s rapid but not loud (4) 
26. St. Andrew’s Club? Wee laddie gets no start here (4) 
28. A type embraced by the earliest of elegiacs (6) 
+29. The eccentric rich in the Orient like goats (7) 
31, Traffic’s eastward-bound, it’s plain (5) 
_ 34. Alchemist’s gold box once accommodated sultanas (6) 
35. T ough he doesn’t speak Spanish, he makes a smile 
_ yanish (6) 
ee him, dash it! Show a bit of Scottish guts! (6) 
$7. For the most part giving away Mother’s secret (4) 
- Cross within cross makes criss-cross work (7) 
@ mere tortoise hurry about a rare dainty (7) 
40. Ancient drudge, a stubborn old creature (5) 
a & 


it DOWN 


pperty allowed to be put up after talk (7) 

t ready to drop the rent—the end’s almost here (5) 
n heated over the water, it’s a large dish (5S) | 
p) Fa the Beak—that’s the stuff, though it’s 


yy Reading for Children 


€ 


Transworld Publishers, 2s, 6d.: this not only 
gives puzzles and suggestions for games but also 
has some practical advice to offer on all sorts 
of hobbies, such as photography and painting. 
— Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


Puitie E. MOSELY (page 147): member of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, U.S.A.; on the 
editorial board of Foreign Affairs; formerly 
Professor of International Relations at the 
Russian Institute of Columbia University 

TERENCE PrITTIE (page 149): The Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

ALAN Day (page 151): Reader in Economics, 
London University; author of Outline of 
Monetary Economics and The Future of 
Sterling 

A. ALVAREZ (page 155): has recently been 
lecturing on English literature at Princeton 
University; author of The Shaping Spirit 

Sir ARTHUR RICHMOND (page 159): Chairman 
Land Settlement Association since 1948; 
Member of Royal Fine Art Commission; 
Deputy Director, Victoria and Albert 
Museum,- 1907-1910 

C. D. DARLINGTON, F.R.S. (page 161): Sherar- 
dian Professor of Botany, Oxford University, 
since 1953; author of Genes, Plants and 
People, The Elements of Genetics, Chromo- 
some Botany, etc. 

J. M. RicHarps (page 166): Hoffman Wood 
Professor of Architecture, Leeds University; 
joint editor of the Architectural Review; 
author of The Castles on the Ground, etc. 


6. Transport for those who travel late to the pit (6) 

7. The top class’s alternative—a general course (5) 

8. Separate crisped crackers (7) 

9. Family of fliers at a sign of permission love soaring 
skywards (7) 

. Take the lid off the cauldron with intent (5) 

15. Polish the old copper; there’s nothing in it (6) 

17. Where diplomats excel with impunity? (©) 

t 


21. Monkeys with one sandhill, and en several (7, 
hyphen) 

22. The itch to wallow in wages—it works like a charm (7) 

28. Goddess about to eat up paramour (7) 

25. Rubbish dumped in a Glasgow street is enough to 
choke one (7) 

2%. He adored snakes, sizzling hot pie, and.rock (6) 

29. Place it underneath to soak up (5) 

30. Kite’s catchy song about the dawn of the day (5) 

82. Abandoning solid shape, this Mede witnessed John’s 
signature (5) 

33, Climb Pelion’s peak in the season (5) 


Solution of No. 1,468 


| 


36-S51-57-42-25-10 4-19 13-7-24-30 
FU GU S ini BA Gore 
45-39-56-62-52-58-41-35-20-26 
INTERWOV.EN 
9-3-18-1 11-28-22-5-15 32-47-64 
WITH s POHR AND 
5$4-37-43-60-50-33-27-17-2 12-6 


From: ‘ The Mikado ’ (W. S. Gilbert). 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: L. T. Whitaker (Bourne- 
mouth); 2nd prize: W. Purbrick (Wallington); 3rd 
prize: D. W. Keith (Edinburgh, 7) 
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“covered 
‘improve their English, 


‘planned Effective English Course. 


‘the language to 


-form 


‘hours (the “short course” 
9 hours) 


~ Study at Home 


for a DEGREE | 


No matter what your position or prospects | 
_a University Degree is a good thing to have. 


You can obtain a London University Degree 


- without going ‘into residence” or attending 


lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. 
from C, D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


GOOD ENGLISH 


gives you Confidence 


How youcan gain poise— 
develop your personality 
—achieve success 


‘ 


Hundreds of ambitious people have dis- 
a fascinating, simplified way to 
gain self-confidence 
and develop their personality, and thus pave 
the way to success. 

If you wish to become a good conversa- 


_tionalist, to write entertaining letters and to 


express your ideas fluently, take the first step 
by sending to the Regent Institute (Dept. 
Y/391D), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a free 
copy of “Word Mastery,” 
booklet that gives details of the attractively 
The mod- 


erate fee puts this unique Course within the 
reach of evervone. 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
indicating the - sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed: to be able to learn in 20 
in only 
without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L45) Hills Road, Cambridge 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1, 


BM/BOOK 


editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and~ Courses for the discerning by 
specialists, For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time ~ authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dept. 32 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


You can 


Conducted by a staff of over. 


PROSPECTUS © 


an interesting~ 


alphabet. 


Suitable afcribt are revised by us and submitted’to - 


a. Custom Built 


RADIOG RAMOPHONE 


Equipment ~ 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR - 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION 

AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
ee) MODERN HIGH ~ FIDELITY 
~ STANDARDS — 


» Please write giving détails ‘of your 
requirements tox 


Universal Electronic Products 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 ben of 


ae Poikos Tea. 


in all its fragrant delicacy. 
Direct imports available to 
everyone wishing to taste 
again its distinctive flavour. 
7\b. sent for 40/- cash with 
order (which is less than 5/9. 
per Ib. for this lovely’ tea). 
Or 7lb. for 41/10 c.0.d. State 

~ whether. small or medium 
leaf required. ite 
W.S.A. (Ceylon), Dept. 20/1, 

14, New Brown Street, Manchester 4 


< ANY DAY NOW 
NN The adult stage of “woodworm” is a tiny beetle, 
: and from early Spring until late Summer they 
will be emerging from infested wood. Woodworm beetles 
can fly and may lay up to 60 eggs in crevices of furniture and 
structural timbers. Inspect your woodwork regularly, and if 
you see small holes or piles of dust treat IMMEDIATELY 
with RENTOKIL. Brush and inject with the special Rentokil 
pressure injector for deep penetration to-kill all woodworm 
and protect against future attack. RENTOKIL has been 
proyed over 30 years—don’t take risks, use only the best. 


IF YOUR HOME IS WOODWORM FREE 


Keep it that way by protecting: while you polish with RENTOPOL, 
the only insecticidal polish which protects against woodworm and 
at the same time gives a lasting shine. Rentopol silicone cream or 
Rentopol silicone wax. New woodwork should be stained with - 
RENTODYE, the insecticidal wood dye in 9 colours. 


MOTHS. Use RENTOFAB mothproofer aerosol to kill moths, a 
and all flying insects indoors. 


LARGE SCALE INFESTATION 
Where woodworm is found in structural timbers it is wise to have wo 
a Technical expert carry out an inspection because much damage can 


be hidden from the untrained eye. Trained a 
‘Specialists will exterminate all woodworm and ~ 


dry rot and operate from 40 centres through- 
RENTOKIL 


out the country. ALL’ treatments carry a 


ee 
Dept. L7, WOODWORM & DRY ROT CENTRE 
23 Bedford Sq. ., London, W.C.1. LANgham 5455 


* Please send me | your ‘booklet’on how to protect 
my home. 


technical advice or identification of specimens 
(specimens. in “a tin box, please). 
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20 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Tuition by Post 


_ UNIVERSITY | 
‘CORRESPONDENCE _ 
COLLEGE 1 


“UC: C., est. 1887, with its staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, offers expert tuition 
for General Certificate of Education (all | 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, — 
Northern, and others, London University — 
Degrees (obtainable ‘without reslney 
-A.C.P., L.C.P., and various. Teachers* a 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminary, 
_R,S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. E 
‘Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


\k PROSPECTUS. free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE — .. 


. 
i 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION fe 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE & 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and — 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- — 
_ ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- _ 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel _ 
Management; for [.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 

* 


exams. Many intensely practical Gen; exam.) 
courses in business subjects, 


MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful; 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees; 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/1). 

j 


= METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 4 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


COLOUR «1. 
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35 1 mm camera. 3 
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: Specially “designed 


including : 
Ever-Ready for superb colour — 
or £9 deposit pictures and black _ 


(Refunded if © and white at a cost 


camerareturned Jess than ever before. 


= - 2 .. Pl : ls of: TEED - ‘ within’ 7 days). = 

“GOES FURTHER \ a ina ro Soe Plus nine 4 Synchronised for — 

~ LASTS LONGER I Name : Pnaents of flash. Write for free 
i : , va 28/-- — booklet. Riss ‘@ 
"FREE ADVICE Send this coupon for free “D Address: 


SHIELDS & WARREN (Dept. HS1) 
rir f Chequer Street, St. Albans, Herts. q 


Peter, darling | la OWTOWRITE.. 


Woes aera On yas set 
—_this i 1s the new helpful articles specia esigne 
second time 


to achieve one aim—to enable you to 
» increase your income: ‘by “writing. 
‘we've passed this blasted oak. 


Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 
experience of experts in every field of 
saleable writing. Increase your income 
by learning how to write effectively _ 
3.13 for magazines and newspapers, for 
bodk publishers, for radio and T.V. 


FREE Send now for free folder, 


THE WRITER, 124, NEW 


If you don’t stop at the next 
National Benzole station for 


aset of their new road maps, 
; es Write after reading The Writer— 


... AND SELL! 


T’ll get out and walk back 
home! 1/- each. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, 


“What's In It for You!” | 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 © 


published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 38 nia: 
roadcasting House, se W.1.—July 31, balan 


LEARN: TO DRAW = 
and PAINT AT HOME , 


Start now. wherever you may live, y P.AS. 
Postal Courses—the most joyous Ho by, easy, 
inexpensive and most successful. Over > 
4, 000 pupils' drawings have appeared in 
Punch” alone. A Pupil writes:—* You will 
be interested to know I had One water colour , 
accepted for the R.I. Exhibition. It was one 
of those done for Lesson. 4.” 
Write to-day for free illustrated Prospectus 
outlining Courses for beginners and those 
- wishing to take up Water Colour Illustration, 
Commereial Art, etc. Percy V. Bradshaw, 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 


(Dept. T.L. 50) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill 
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